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kltx  in  ^!5j1:'.^!1§.  "^s  "^  group  study  process  in  community  self- 
cralysi-i.     Study  group  msmbcrs  meet  voluntixrily  for  the  purpose 
of  expLoy^ing  community  needs  ar.d  interests.      Uhile  studu  group 
members  represent  the  community  's  diverse  backgrounds  and.  interests , 
they  stiL'ly  the  corvmon  problem.s  of  their  community  cjid  try  to  act 
cooperatively  tcj:arrd3  their  solutions.     So  long  as  people  will 
talk  together  as  neighbors  in  the  com^nunities  of  An^rica  the 
democratic  wary  of  life  will  endure. 
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PP.EFACE 


This  is  a  new  edition  to  the  Montana  Study  guide  issued  over  thirty 
years  ago  under  the  title  Life  in  Montana,  As  seen  in  Lonepine^  a  small 
coi^iunity.     The  story  of  the  first  Montana  Study  is  told  in  the  book 
Small  Town  Renaiasanop.  by  Richard  Waverly  Boston   (Harver  and  Brothers, 
2950).     Study  group  members  are  encouraged  to  read  this  compelling  account 
of  post-war  community  action  before  beginning  this  new  study  process. 

The  Life  in  Montana  study  guide  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of 
the  regional ,   economic ,   social  and  cultural  aspects  of  life  in  small 
communities  in  this  state. 

The  study  guide  is  divided  into  ten  sections  with  the  thought  that 
one  weekly  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  each  section.     If  the  group  desires^ 
however,  more  than  one  meeti-ng  may  well  be  given  to  certain  sections,  or 
other  arrangements  m.cy  be  made  as  to  the  tim.e  event.     t4uGh  of  tlie  value 
of  the  study  guide  process  will  depend  on  going  through  consecutively 
all  ten  sections.     The  rate  of  progress  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  group. 

This  group  study  process  is  based  on  the  belief  that  frank  and 
friendly  discussion  by  the  group  itself  is  the  best  way  to  ferret  out 
community  problems.     The  group  therefore  should  not  be  fewer  than  tioelve 
to  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  members.     Regular 
attendance  is  m.ost  important. 

The  editors  of  this  workbook  have  drawn  heavily  from  the  first 
Montana  Study  guide,    transcribing  certain  parts  in  tact  from  the  original 
Life  in  Montana.     This  was  done  out  of  a  firm  co:nnitm.er.t  to  the  basic 
process  as  employed  in  that  early  guide.     However,  new  material  has  been 
edited  in  numerous  places  to  update  descriptions ,  raise  naw  issues  for 
discussion,   and  otherwise  seek  to  bring  the  guide  up  to  date.     Further, 
in  order  to  make  the  study  process  more  personal  and  the  guide  more 
useable,   a  workbook  format  is  being  utilized.     Study  msmbers  are  encouraged 
to  keep  their  own  notes  and  generally  use  their  workbook  as  a  personal 
diary  during  the  study  process. 

The  editors  of  this  fourth  edition  take  full  responsibility  for  any 
criticisms  raised  cs  to  the  content  of  this  study  guide.     The  guide  is  an 
inherently  imperfect  document.     There  will  always  be  a  need  to  revise  and 
update  the  sections:   to  draio  upon  new  data-  to  reconsider  issues.     It  is 
in  the  nature  of  our  communities,   so  long  as  they  remain  peopled,   that 
they  continue  to  undergo  change. 


A  brn.ef  word  about  procedure.     'Ilie  group  should  elect  a  gewirdl 
chairperson  whose  respcncibility  it  will  be  to  preside  over  the  ten  week 
st-udij  p^in.od^   appoint  research  oomnittecs ,   and  select  a  session  leader 
for  each  of  the  weekly  meetings.     A  recorder  should  also  be  appointed 
to  take  notes  at  each  session.     The  group  mcqj  also  elect  to  tape  record 
their  sessions ^  but  if  this  would  inhibit  free  discussion ^  pass  it  vp.^ 
The  general  chairperson  should  set  a  time  limit  for  each  session.     This 
time  frame  should  be  strictly  observed.     Prior  to  each  meeting  the 
session  leader  should  review  the  section  and  be  prepax-ed  to  explain  any 
graphs  or  cherts  used  as  well  as  lead  the  discussion  on  questions. 

The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  will  be  errrployed  throii.yhout^the 
text  of  the  study  guide.     This  is  done  because  of  the  greater  flexibility 
of  expresoion  that  it  allocs.     Lastly,   all  procedural  notes  contained  in 
the  following  te?i  sections  will  be  set  off  in  italics,  so  will  all 
questions  and  research  problems. 
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"There  is  no  way  to  understand 
the  real  options  involved  in 
the  future  unless  you  become 
involved  in  creating  them. " 

Robert  Theobald 

First  Section 

Why  1,'e  Are  Mere 


A.  PROCEDURES:  General  Chairperson  take  over. 

Appoint  Recorder. 
Appoint  Session  Leader. 

The  recorder  should  keep  brief  notes  of  the  subjects 
discussed,   the  points  made,   and  the  names  of  those 
who  made  them.     These  notes  may  be  read  at  the  follow- 
ing meeting  but  should  require  not  more  than  five 
minutes. 

The  session  leader  for  the  day  may  be  the  chairperson 
or  someone  appointed  by  him.  for  this  meeting. 

The  session  lead.er  should  read  the  chapter  aloud  and 
interrupt  the  reading  to  lead  discussion  on  the  questions 
that  are  presented. 

B.  Who  'ind  what  vq   are. 

While  it  v.'ould  be  difficult  to  sketch  a  composite  of  a  "typical" 
Montana  community  and  its  inhabitants,  certain  neneralizations  can  be 
made  about  t'ontanans  and  their  communities. 

More  then  97  percent  of  us  are  native-born  Anoricans  end  nearly 
60  ner  cent  of  us  v/ere  born  in  ilontana.  Almost  4  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population  is  composed  of  Indian  people.  Our  educational  attainments  are 
impressive  with  h2%   of  our  people  havinq  completed  high  school  (up  f,-cm 
30%  in  19"0).  Eleven  per  cent  of  our  population  completed  college,  mor'a 
tinn  a  tv.-o-fold  increase  in  30  years.  Both  these  figures  dxa   above  the 
national  averanes.  In  1970,  the  median  school  years  completed  was  12.3. 

We  may  be  competitive  educationally,  but  our  earning  potential  is 
mucli  below  national  averages.  Montana's  1970  median  family  income-  was 
$8512  compared  to  the  United  States  average  of  $9590.  Some  10.4  per  c^nt 
of  us  live  in  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  l^vel.  The  median 
ii'vom^  in  Mcnt'"«iia's  central  cities  was  $94''il  in  1970  compared  with  farm 
faiirily  incomes  of  $7355. 
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Aqri culture  and  forestry  is  the  state's  lamest  industry  group  in 
37  counties  and  second  larqest  in  four  others.  The  retail  trades  v/ero 
larnest  in  einht  Montana  counties  and  second  largest  in  34  others. 

Some  54  per  cent  of  Montana's  population  lives  in  urban  areas 
compared  to  a  n^^tional  averaqe  of  slinhtly  over  70%.  !le  are  becoming 
increasingly  urbanized  v/ith  a  vary  fast  rate  of  growth  in  most  of  our 
largest  cities  recorded  over  the  last  decade  (i.e.,  Bozeman,  38%; 
Missoula,  41%;  Helena,  45%;  Billings,  33%).  Conversely,  our  rural 
farm  population  is  declininn  nearly  as  fast  as  the  cities  are  growing. 
One  recent  study  projects  a  35%  decline  in  store  fcr  Montana's  farm 
population  betv/een  1970-85. 

In  1974,  some  79%  of  us  lived  in  the  twenty  counties  with  popula- 
tions of  more  than  10,000.  Nearly  19  per  cent,  or  138,000,  lived  in 
the  25  counties  with  populations  between  2501  and  10,000.   Only  18,600 
of  us,  or  about  3  per  cent,  resided  in  the  eleven  counties  with  popula- 
tions of  2500  or  less . 

In  1970  there  were  99.9  males  for  every   100  females.  In  1900  the 
ratio  of  males  to  females  in  Montana  was  160.3  to  ICO.  Nearly  two  of 
every   three  Montanans  were  married  as  of  1970. 

In  1974  there  were  7741  marriages  in  Montana  anainst  3611  divorces 
and  329  annulments.  Some  4470  children  were  affected  by  these  marriage 
dissolutions.  The  number  of  marital  dissolutions  has  set  a  new  record 
each  year  in  Montana  since  1971. 

(1)   QUESTION:     In  what  ways  is  this  study  group,   and  its  cormunity , 
similar  to  or  different  from  the  above  Montana  averages?     In  other 
words,  what  kind  of  people  are  we  economically ,   educationally , 
socially,   in  other  ways? 

The  recorder  should  tabulate  the  results. 

C.  What  are  we  noinn  to  do? 

Over  the  next  ten  weeks  we  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  as  v/ell 
as  some  of  the  good  things  about  our  community,  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  our  state  and  nation  v;ith  a  view  towards  finding  cut  hew  living  ir^ 
communities  like  ours  can  be  made  better,  more  interesting  and  more  secure. 

But  let's  ramember  that  while  this  can  be  fairly  serious  worK,  we 
should  also  plan  to  have  a  good  time. 

D.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Objective  friendly  discussion  that  dees  not  dodge  the  facts  or  the 
real  issues  will  take  up  much  of  our  time  in  this  group.  However,  part 
of  the  group's  responsibility  will  be  to  decide  what  "objective"  discussion 
roally  is,  how  to  engcge  in  it--how  to  sort  out  tiie  facts  and  the  issues. 
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Discussion  is  an  exchange  process.  It  has  many  values,  some  quite 
serious,  some  purely  recreational.  A  nood  part  of  the  time  it  is  a  process 
of  solving  problems.  In  such  cases,  problems  are  stated,  issues  declared, 
values  formulated,  solutions  suggested,  policies  recommended.  Discussion 
is  a  method  of  action  and  of  preparing  for  action. 

Cooperative  tl'inking  calls  for  a  collective  or  shared  desire  to  evolve 
common  purposes  and  procedures.  There  is  no  room  in  the  group  for 
show-offs,  individuals  wlio  are  always  right,  people  who  must  have  their 
way,  political  maneuvering,  etc.  The  idea  is  to  help  each  other  to  identify 
and  develop  plans  of  action  for  sol  vino  problems,  fulfilling  wishes  and 
hopes.  Good,  honest  constructive  criticism  is  to  be  encouraged.  Inscfar 
as  possible,  participants  should  feel  free  to  say  v/hat  they  think  and  feel 
without  fear  of  losinn  face,  being  put  down,  or  otherwise  embarrassed. 

Cooperative  research  in  our  community  and  in  our  region  will  also 
be  a  part  of  the  activities  of  the  group.  A  leader  will  be  appointed  for 
each  research  problem.  The  results  will  be  presented  to  the  group  for 
discussion  and  analysis. 

E.  Perhaps  the  most  important  question  to  be  raised  in  this  group  is 
whether  the  s'liall  town  and  rural  way  of  life  can  survive  in  an  increasingly 
urban  envircisment.  He  will  return  to  this  issue  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  our  meetings. 

Montana's  1970  population  was  694,409,  slightly  more  than  46%  of  which 
was  classified  as  rural,  i.e.,  on  farms  or  in  towns  of  less  than  2500 
people.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  our  rural  population  was  64.3/o  and 
in  1940  it  was  62.2%.  Me  have  eight  cities  in  flontana  with  populations 
of  10,000  or  more,  and  24  places  with  populations  of  between  2500  and 
10,000.  While  in  1940  about  a  third  of  all  ilontanans  lived  on  farms, 
in  1970  that  population  had  di/indled  to  only  12.8  per  cent. 

(2)     QUESTION: 

A.      l-lhy  do  I  live  in  this  communitij?     Is  it  from  choice?     l/hy?     Is  it 

for  some  other  reasons?     What  are   they? 

^  B.      Vlhat  kind  of  place  is  this  town?     What  would  I  like  it  to  he?     Vfhu 
the  differences  between  uhat  it  is  and  what  I  would  like  it  to  become? ^ 

C.      What  can/should  be  done  about  these  differences?     l/hat  can/should 

we  do  about  it?     Bow?     Perhaps  some  of  these  questions  cannot  now  be 
answered  but  it  mat/  be  interesting  to  compare  your  answers  with  those 
written  after  ten  weeks. 

F.  Before  continuinn  we  need  to  define  a  community. 

A  community  is  a  group  of  neighbors  who  know  each  other.  (Face-to- 
face,  primary  group). 
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It  is  a  diversified  group  as  to  aqe,  sex,  skill,  function,  mutual 
service  to  each  other. 

It  is  a  cooperative  group,  in  v/hich  many  of  the  main  activities  of 
life  are  carried  on  cooperatively. 

It  is  a  nroup  having  a  sense  of  "belonging",  or  group  identity. 

It  is  a  ratlier  small  nroup,  such  as  the  family  or  small  town,  in 
v/hich  people  can  know  each  other  as  iihole  persons,  not  as  functional 
franments.  When  the  group  under  consideration  is  so  large  that  they 
do  not  knovi   each  other,  the  community  disappears. 

(3)     QUESTION:. 

A.  In  what  respects  is  out  town  a  aornmunitu?     In  what  respects  would 
we   like  our  town  to  be  more  of  a  true  aommurdty? 

B.  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  become  better  at  neighboring ,   helviyia  each 
'other,    engaging  in  collective  endeavors,   otherwise  thinking ^   hoping j 

striving,   and  working  together? 

Cx^.IVJ'lhat  r(,j:ipf>j^j:f;  -f^fi  I'.t  mnrp.  importrmt  tn  us   to  do  things  privately 
and  independently  rather  than  publiclyi  or  as  a  group?     Why?. 

D.     How  can  we  be  as  self-reliant  as  we  wish  and  still  be  thoughtfully 
and  humanely  interdependent? 

G.  Copinunities  change,  especially  in  America.  Some  of  them  become  more 
closely  and  harmoniously  related.  They  become  more  integrated.  Others, 
all  too  many,  disintegrate.  Some  communities  are  destroyed  simply  by 
becominn  so  big  that  people  can  no  longer  know  each  other  as  well, 
neighborly  relations  are  replaced  by  specialized  partial  relationships 
with  each  other.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of  this? 

Other  communities  are  destroyed  by  the  process  of  drying  up  or 
community  starvation,  flanv  Montana  communities  might  fit  this  group, 
those  which  are  satellites  of  larger  communities  or  these  whose  economic 
function  has  been  destroyed.  The  functions  that  the  community  served 
are  taken  over  by  other  and  larger  groups.  The  community  awindles.  The 
people  who  performed  its  services  go  elsewhere  or  relate  themselves  to 
other  groups.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of  this? 
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Tarm,  City  and  Suburban  Population,  1 940-1 C70 
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A,     Is  our  aormiunitij  chcviging  in  am  itTPortant  ways?     In  what  ways? 

D.     VJhat  is  there  about  these  chai^ges  that  we  aonsider  good  OT  had? 

C.     Vlhai;.  social,   eacyiomio,   or  ether  environmental  fcvaes  are  niaVing  of 
u^^  more  or  less  of  a  acrm-iunity  thrm  we  want  to  he?     How  mush  acntT-r,l 
of  these  forces  can  we  regain  if  we  work  together  to  do  so? 


?.      How  has  cur  camunity  clmnged  in  the  par.t  thirty  years? Ii'l^ 

-'CpiLlation^   wealthy,   wovVing  conditions ^    ages  nf  its  mainbers^    livir.c 


standards?     In  other  ways': 

H.     Convnunities,  like  all  other  forms  of  life,  seem  to  have  a   rife-cycle: 
tifey  are  born,  they  arow,  they  nat'jra,  and  thev  decline.     Unlike  ether 
■fO'Mo  of  life,  their  pericd  of  maturity  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
Cut  many  coiravjnities,  lii:e  Maiden  or  Dannack,  docline  rather  rspi dly  and 
disappear.     Some  otfiers  mancije  to  hang  on,  their  hold  en  life  getting 
weaker  and  weaker.     Perhaps  you  knov;  of  some  corimnitics  sucn  as  trrls. 

Communities  change  for  many  reasons.     New  i.KuJ.:->'ici-   (e.g.,  coal 
boom  towns),  or  the  exhaustion  of  resoiirces   (e.g.,  coil   boom  tcvL-is  gnne 
bustl).     Mcv.'  highv/ays  are  cause  for  some  towns  to  grew,  others  to  decline. 
Sortie  towns  grow  because  of  their  strategic  location  as  metropolitan  service 
enters  (e.g.,  GiMinns,  rvre^t  Falls),  v^'hile  r,t(;ors  decline  because  tliey 
fall   into  the  "sphere  of  influence^'  of  such  metro  centers.     Can  you  name 
scr'e? 
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A.  l-Fnat  kas  caused  changes ^  if  coin,  in  our  oormrunity? 

B.  Are  there  changes  dus  to  natural  conSition:^^   or>  to  naw  methods  of 
prcduotjjn  and  tcahnology?, 

C.  Are  there  changes  induced  by  other  technological  developments  as 
in  transportation,  communication ,  household  amenities ,  etc.  ? 

D.  Are  some  of  these  changes  due  to  educational  reasons  and 
differences  in  human  attitudes  and  beliefs? 

E.  }/kat  factors  do  ve  need  to  understand  better  in  order  to 
anticipate  and/or  control  future  changes?     Might  we  some  day  become 
a  boo;r,tovn?     How  can  we  prepare  for,   or  forestall  it,   or  at  least 
manage  it? 

Tioi^e  tino  will  be  spent  dunng  the  course  of  our  meetings  on  changes 
in  communities. 

I.     Coimunities  differ,  and  they  m^iy  be  classified  in  different  ways. 
One  way  to  classify  them  is  by  their  relative  role  as  service  centars. 
In  other  words  a  \e.ry  small  town  or  nanilct  may  only  have  a  post  office 
and  perhsps  a  rural   eler.ientary  school.     A  larrjer  town  may  include  a 
grocery  store  and  a  bar  or  church.     As  the  size  of  the  town  grows  so  do 
the  services.     And  the  larger  the  town,  the  greater  the  service  area. 

Communities  nay  also  be  classified  by  their  dominant  activity. 
Seme  ?re  predominantly  agricultural    (like  the  Huntley  Project  towns), 
others  commercial /industrial    (Billings),  or  educational    (ilissoula), 
or  political    (Kelena).     Large  cities,  of  course.,  are  not  single- 
purpose  communities  but  may  serve  numerous  important  and  dominant 
functions. 

3',!t  whatever  the  type,  the  community  is  significant  for  man. 
It  is  the  stane  on  which  all  his  activities  occur.     It  is  the  school 
wlieroin  all  his  ?;ttitudes  and  beliefs  are  formed.     It  is  also  a  place 
of  business  where  all   his  life  interests  are  met.     It  is  a  home  where 
he  finds  basic  satisfactic^.s  as  a  human  being.     Man  everyv.'here  is  a 
communal   creature. 

(S)     QUESTION: 

A.  How  would  our  community  he  classified  according  to  its  roles 
as  a  service  center?     Haw  is  it  in  other  ways  classified? 

B.  How  does  our  community  differ  from  the  two  nearest  neighbor-lng 
coivmunities?     Consider  the  differences  in  size,  wealth,  kinds  of 
services,   including  education,  occupation  of  its  members,  ethnic 
groups,   religious  affiliations,   etc? 

C.  How  is  our  community  related  to  the  nearest  comnnmities  in  the 
above  wayc? 
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Coninunities  maintain  viLtjl  lin<DS  of  exchange  v/ith  other  coirioiunities. 
Their  people  buy  and  sell,  visit,  go  to  church  or  school,  attend 
cultural  f'Linctions,  and  so  on,  in  each  other's  towns.     In  what  ways 
da  peop'^e  in  our  town  cni^ry  on  these  relationships  with  other  nearby 
conmunitics?     How  depemJcDt  are  wg  on  the  services  and  oi.her  established 
linkages  with  these  otlier  nearby  communities?     U  may  be  that  this 
intf-rdependence  between  ncicjhborinc;  conrr.unities  is  contrib'jtitig  to  the 
growth  of  a  "n-iaxi-cciniiiunity"---a  cornmunity  composed  of  two  or  more  towns 
and  their  open-neinhtior-hoods  throunh  which  interchanges  occur  at  various 
levels. 

We  will  make  further  references  to  this  max i -community  concept  ai  v/e 
gc  on. 

RESEARCH  PROBLEM  I 

J.     Prepare  brief  histories  of  different  funaticnal  aspects  of  our  aomr.unity. 
Relate  the  histories  to  the  various  foraeSy  influences ,   and  changes  that 
affected  the  subject  over  the  years.     For  example,  what  ethnic  groups 
stojcted  which  churches?     What  national  and/or  international  events  caused 
these  ethnic  groups  to  migrate  into  our  oormunity?  etc.     The  following  might 
be  prepared: 

1.  History  of  the  churches  in  oui''  community. 

2.  History  of  the  schools  in  our  community. 

3.  Business  and  economic  history  of  our  community. 

4.  Significant  men  and  women  in  the  history  of  our  community. 

Other  important  historical  aspects  of  our  community  can  be  selected 
by  study  group  members. 

5.  Prepare  a  map  of  our  community ,  showing  zones y   i.e.   business , 
residential,   recreational,   educational,   etc.     Indicate  not  only  the 
present  featu:res,  but  also  some  of  those  of  the  past  as  descr-ibed  alo'^<^' 

Tr.e  chairperson  should  appoint  researchers ,   each  one  to  prepare 
one  of  these  histories  and  to  have  them  ready  two  weeks  from  today. 
Tne  chairperson  should  also  appoint  one  or  two  persons  to  prepare 
the  community  map.     The  histories  should  be  each  about  2,000  words 
in  length.     They  should  be  presented  in  summar-ized  form  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting  two  weeks  from  now. 

Other  research  problem.s  have  been  outlined  for  the  ten-week  course. 
They  are  meant  to  be  of  specific  interest  to  this  oomrnrunity.     Others 
can  be  substituted,   however,   if  they  seem  more  related  to  the  interests 
of  this  grovp  and  comrr,y.nity . 

Next  w?ek  we  shall  discuss  "Our  Town  and  Its  People." 
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The  chairperson  should  now  select  next  week 's  seosion  leadpr.     The 
session  leader  should  review  the  next  section  and  be  prepared  to  lead 
discussions  of  its  questions ^   charts  and  graphs. 

Duririg  the  course  of  thiij  ten-week  study  process^  references  to 
various  reading  materials  will  be  made.      It  may  prove  advantageous  to 
the  group  if  each  week  's  session  leader  also  lists  two  or  three  x'elevxnt 
books  or  magazine  articles  which  would  add  regional  or  local  perspective 
to  the  week 's  topic. 


READIfiGS 

1.     "^nerican  Coria-iunitics,"  Conrad  H.  Areii^berg,  Americrtn  Ant.i-.ropolo- 
aj^,  5/,  Doceniber  1955,  1143-11 G2. 

'  2.     "An  Analysis  of  the  Values  of  a  floJorn  Mid-Mostern  CoT.muni  ."ly," 
S.  John  Dockavich,  SocioL'gy  and  Social   Rosocrcii ,  44,  Scptetribar-OctocGr, 
1950,   18-26. 

3.  The  Danish  Folk  School ,  Olive  D.  Campbell,  flacftiillan  Co.,  M.Y., 
1928. 

4.  nortana:     High,  Hide  and  Haridsome,  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard,  Pub- 
lished in  19'^3  by  Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

^-     ^-ill  Jl^wn.  Renaissance,  A  St.ory  of  tiiG  fiontar^a  Study ,  Richc.rd 
llaverly  Pcston,  19S0. 

6.  Trarin  Plowed  Under,  Charles  fl.   Russell,  Doubleuay,  Doran  &  Co. 
N.Y.,  1927. 

7.  "Woc.dnrff:     A  Study  of  CoiTTainity  Decision  flaking,"  Adam  C.  Davis, 
Social   Forces ,  Deccinber  1970,  Vol.   49,  iJo.   2,  318-319. 
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"Man. . .  Woirian. . . CJiild. .  .In  this 
trinity  all  the  world  is  contained. " 

Dean  Walley 


Second  Section 
Our  Town  and  Its  People 

A.  PROCEDURES:  Chairperson  asks  recorder  to  review  notes  from  laot 

week's  meeting.     Reading  should  take  no  more  than 
five  minutes. 

Criairperson  asks  for  additions  or  corrections  to 
notes . 

Today 's  session  leader  takes  over. 

B.  The  origine.l  Life  in  f'^ontgna  study  guide,  although  timeless  in  many 
respects,  is  valusDle  to  us  for  its  i?any  insights  into  the  attitiides  and 
v^.ilues  cf  its  day.  An  exan^'jls  would  be  this  corritient  aboot  fauiily 
reproductive  rates: 

"...Authorities  say  that  the  number  of  children  per  family  needed  to 
rr.aintain  cur  population  is  four. 

In  America,  business  and  profession::!  people  and  successful 
commercial  feriiiers  have  on  the  average  far  fewer  children  than  are 
required  to  maintain  the  population  level.  They  have  about  1.2 
chi'idren  per  family.  The  families  of  skilled  laborers  on  the  average 
have  .just  about  enough  children  to  maintain  themselves.  Only  a  few 
groups  of  Par'ilies  in  our  country  have  a  reproduction  rate  high 
enough  to  maintain  the  population  cf  the  United  States  at  its  present 
level." 

In  the  short  span  of  only  one  generation  cur  concern  has  chr.nged  from 
worry  over  selective  copulation  shortages  io  that  or  ?.  world-wide  popula- 
tion explosion.  The  followini,  taken  from  an  article  by  the  Populairicn 
Refere;ice  Bureau,  illustrauos  our  present  dilemma: 

"A  person's  decision  to  marry,  have  children  or  move,  obviously 
has  important  consequences  for  that  individual.  The  sum  of  th9se 
individual  decisions  also  has  a  major  impact  on  the  v.'hole  society. 

An  e)<3mple  is  family  size.  If  one  family  with  tv.'o  children 
decides  to  have  a  third  child,  the  choice  is  certainly  important 
for  each  member  of  that  fsmily.  But  if  we  think  of  all  families 
making  tho  same  decision  the  results  in  numbers  alone  are  surprising. 
If  families  in  the  United  States  have  an  average  of  two  children  (and 
immiaration  remains  at  the  current  level),  in  100  years  our  populatio. 
would  grow  fro:n  rho  current  level  of  209  mi l"! ion  to  350  million. 
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If,  ho''/cv°r,  fs;nil-:cG  have  an  average  of  three  children,  the 
pMpulMti'jiT  woij"id  ir.crease  to  rioariy  1   billion  people  by  the  end  of 
the  100  yeur'sl     That  is  a  difference    of  650  million  people  in  only 
100  yr-or-s.     We  see  how  the  grcv/th  of  population  in  our  cour.try 
depends  en  choices  ind' vidual   parents  will  make  in  the  next  f'.jtvi 


years  ' 


(7)     QUESTION: 

A.     How  do  thoce  of  us  still  in  the  child-bearing  years  relate  to 
the  above?     How  do  the  older  members  of  the  group  feel  about  this? 
How  car.  we  account  for  the  disparity,   if  any,  between  expressed 
attity.di53  in  the  group? 

D.     Is  fanriZy  planning  really  an  issue  in  rural  oormrunities  like 
ours  where  the  populations  are,  in  fact,   declining?     How  do  we 
relate  to  the  world  community  in  this  respect? 

C.     On  the  average,   how  many  children  are  there  per  family  in  this 
group?     Compare  this  with  the  families  of  our  grandparents . 


U.S.  POPoLATICN 
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If  families  avcTage  2 
children  in  the  future, 
growth  rates  v.ill  slov/, 
and  the  population  will 
reach  300  mil  lion  in  the 
year  2015.  At  the  3-ch1'id 
rz.^'^.,   the  population  would 
reach  300  mill  ion  in  tms 
century  ar^d  400  mil  11  en 
in  the  y<iz.\-   2013.  (Pro- 
jections as-suine  sffiall 
futi^re  reductions  in 
mortality,  and  a3su;?e 
futL're  immigration  at 
present  levels.) 
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C.  Gf^ncrally  spooking,  the  populations  in  Hcntana's  small  towns  are 
older  and  mors  stable  thun  those  of  the  larger  cities.     For  example, 
the  nedian  ane  in  places  of  between  1000  and  2500  is  31.7  and  soiTie  17.8% 
of  the  pDpulat-IOii  is  62?  year?  old  and  over.     In  the  central  cities,  the 
median  acj2  is  2:6.2  and  o;)ly  lO.lt  of  the  population  is  G2  and  over. 

Many  small  tcv;n  families  livinq  in  (lontana's  plains  country  trace 
their  oeginnings  to  the  homestead  era.     So.tc  cf  the  fanvilier.  are  still 
farfning  the  lat:d,  while  others  have  mifirated  to  the  small  tov/ns  nearby 
and  taken  up  residence  there.     Many  of  the  older  people  have  ret'iyed  to 
tiie  towns,  leaving  the  farms  to  tficir  ciiildren  and  grandchildren. 

Many  ef  tnese  ?reas  were  originaTiy  sor.tled  by  people  of  similar  ethnic 
stcck,  (i.e.  the  ilori/egians  in  Big  Timber  and  Dagmar,  the  Russian-Germans 
in  Lhe  Hardin  area,  etc.)     Over  the  years  those  ethnic  groups  tended  to 
intorparry  and  nov.'c:days  a  hi'jh  percenlane  of  the  residents  in  thc?e  s^m'II 
ccirmunities  are  soni'-jhow  related  to  each  other.     In  Edgar^  some  77%  of  the 
pop'jlation  end  71%  of  the  fa^iilies  are  related  to  at  least  one  other  local 
fcmily  by  either  birth  or  marriage.     Only  eleven  families  in  Edgar  have  no 
oifier  relations  in  tho.  townl 

(8)      QUESTION: 

A.  About  how  many  fconilies  are  fneve  in  out  conriunity?  About  hoio 
many  of  these  fconilies  are  related  to  at  least  one  other  family  in 
the  co:nrnv.nity?     Make  the  best  estimate  possible. 

B.  How  many  of  the  town's  families  have  been  in  the  Community  for 
at  least  ten  years?     Thirty  years?     Fifty  or  more  years?     About  how 
many  of  the  fanilies  now  here  were  started  in  this  community? 

C.  How  does  our  community  conpojce  in  these  respects  with  other 
ccrrr.mnities  in  this  area?     In  the  state? 

D.  There  has  been  more  change  in  the  family  in  the  last  century  in  the 
western  v/orld  than  in  periiapr.  fifty  centuries  preceding.     f1uch  of  this 
cnange  he.s  been  towards  the  reduction  of  fan^ilies  in  size,  function  and 
irr.portance.     People  live  outside  of  their  families  and  carry  on  their  work 
Ovtside  of  their  families  more  than  they  I'sad  to  do.     This  major  change 

in  cur  way  of  living  has  come  about  largely  through  the  developir.ent  of  scieiice 
af^'d  m::ss  tpchnolcgy  in  the  field.?  of  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
It  has  also  come  through  the  application  of  science  to  such  services  as 
medicine,  amusements,  ccmmuni cation,  education,  etc. 

The  modern  community  does  a  great  many  things  fer  families  which  u^ed 
to  be  done  by  families  themselves.     Fire,  police,  medical  protection,  are 
good  exa:r,ples.     To  this  list  should  be  added  sewage  disposal,  water,  health 
measures,  education,  recreation,  and  a  great  many  religious  activities. 
So-ietimes  private  comrarcial  establishn^ents  ccriiract  to  do  these  services 
for  a  price  paid  by  corisumers  and  soT.etimes  govern-.Tient  provides  them  from 
taxes.     Municipal,  township,  state  or  even  federal  governjr.ent  may  provide 
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tho£2  scrvictss.     Of  course,  r,any  purely  house'ncld  activities  are  nowa-Jays 
caTied  on  outside  the  family,  such  as  laundry,  baking,  cledning,  repairing, 
clothesmakinri  or  mendinn,  and  so  forth.     There  are  few  wnys  in  wiiich  the 
family  today  is  isolated  socially  or  self-sufficient  econciriically. 

(9)     QUESTION: 

A.  Hoio  have  the  fcviiilies  in  our  cormTunity  changed  in  the  last  two 
generations? 

B.  In  what  ways  are  people  more  dependent  on  fanily  life?     In  what 
ways  are  they  less  dependant  on  it?     Does  any  of  this  worry  you? 
Hcx>e  you  any  reoommendations? 

E.  This  far.ily  netaT.crphosis  in  the  United  States  is  ongoing  with  recant 
trondi^  showipg  fev/er  children  and  a  heightened  economic  role  for  the  wife. 
Many  reasons  exist  for  these  channes.  We  are  a  more  mobile  society  today, 
cur  standard  of  living  hig!ier  than  ever  before.  We  are  more  educated,  and 
tnort  mater idl is tic.  Except  in  small  family  businesses  and  family  farming 
operations  children  are  economic  liabilities.  More  married  women  are  career 
oriented.  Readily  available  contraceptives  ha'/e  freed  wo)'king  couples  to 
concentrate  on  their  careers  and  avocations.  They  are  content  to  postpone 
starting  a  f^.T^ily  cr  to  choose  not  having  one  at  all.  Concern  about  over- 
DopulatioJi  and  the  growing  consciousness  about  a  zero  population  grjv/tii 
ethic  has  corivi need  some  young  couples  to  limit  family  size.  But  generally, 
yc'jr.'j  r.i'Up'es  today  arc  more  av;a re  of  the  options  they  have  to  control  family 
sizaT  niid  many,  for  their  own  reasons,  have  chosen  to  do  so. 

F.  The  families  of  our  community  are  related  to  each  other  in  various  ways. 
Just  as  the  fam.ily  is  itself  a  community,  so  the  si^all  town  may  be  viewed 

as  a  o.-miTijnity  of  families.  The  degree  of  significance  and  directness  of 
these  riTiCUiontl  relationships  is  what  gives  the  community  its  special 
chdracter.  Some  of  these  relationships  are  based  on  the  exchange  of  services, 
Sone  of  them  are  cooperative  activities  and  some  of  tliem  exist  just  in  the 
interer.t  of  doing  things  together,  such  as  card  playing,  sports,  games, 
parties,  and  team  interests  in  general.  Some  of  them  are  in  human  ccmpanicn- 
sr.ip.  T!ie  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  of  people  who  know  each  other, 
understand  each  other,  are  interested  in  each  others  v/ell-being.  llhat  do  v;e 
Pted  to  do  to  encourage  people  in  our  town  to  realize  their  potential  for 
individual  and  collective  growth  and  fulfillment? 

The  community  is  itself  an  organization.  It  has  a  location  with  respect 
to  certain  physical  features,  such  as  a  body  of  water  or  hills.  It  has  a 
street  oattern.  It  has  a  land  use  patte.'n,  illustrated  Dy  zoning  and  the 
Qistribution  or  sectioning  in  the  tcwn  accordiiig  to  use,  sucii  as  the  businers 
district,  industrial,  residential,  and  so  on.  In  addition,  the  community 
is  an  organization  of  human  relations.  There  is  the  civic  or  munir.ip5'! 
organization  in  incorporated  places.  This  is  local  government.  Then  there 
are  the  special  interest  organizations.  They  include  business  firms, 
business  gr'oups,  recreational  groups,  "civic"  groups,  lodges,  professional 
associations,  churches,  and  so  forth.  Again,  there  is  tne  family  organiza- 
tion. Finally,  there  is  the  spontaneous,  private  organization  of  the 
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coimiinity.     This   includes  cotineniality  groups   (poker,  bridge  clubs),  fr'iind- 
Giiips,  illicit  relationships,  suppressed  activities,  vice  and  crime.     Ob- 
viously, then,  the  ccmmunity  is  both  a  foriTial   and  informal   organization  of 
pecule. 

G.     Many  ccrr.rjnitiGS  seem  cvorornanized,     Gonorally,  however,  this  phc-nonicnon 
is  more  appartnt  than  veal.     In  otiiar  words,  v/hilo  there  may  be  a  muUipVicity 
of  organizations  in  the  community,  participation  in  these  organizations  is 
shared  by  relatively  few  people.     The  point  is  easily  dGmorst**ated.     Consider 
the  groups  in  your  or  a  neii^hboring  community  that  in  any  wey  deal  with 
"civic"  activities.     The  groups  might  inc;Uide  the  Chamber  of  Conmoi^co,  Elks, 
Lions,  American  Ligicn,  V;'U,  a)id  so  on.     Next  list  the  people  who  uarticipate 
in  those  oioani/.jtions  and,   finally,  the  leaders  in  each  of  the  gr^oup?^. .     l<y 
many  cases  the  same  .-^aT.es  will   recur  time  and  again.     If  your  comm^^nity  is 
V;ke  most  other  Am.erican  comriiunitios,  the  real   power  is  shared  by  relatively 
few  people.     These  people  represent  the  community's  power  structure.     And  it 
should  be  realized  that  these  few  people  control  most  of  the  community's 
resources. 

(10)     QUESTION: 

A.  HoiO  might  this  group  involve  more  community  people  in  coinmunity 
activities  and  decision-making? 

B.  Would  heightened  involvement  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  existing 
po'jer  structure?     Is  the  power  structure  in  our  town  open  and  accessible? 
Eow  does  it  get  things  done? 

C.  What  are  the  important  organizations  in  our  community?     How  do  they 
get  things  done? 

D.  Would  you  include  the  churches  on  this   list?     Hew  important  ars  our 
churches  as  organisers  in  our  comm.unitu?     As  sanctioning  agents  for 
conmunity  projects?     Are  our  churches  more  or  less  i^nportant  in  this 
respect  than  they  used  to  be? 

H.  In  most  communities,  except  the  \'qt:/   smallest  and  those  with  an  especially 
large  concentration  of  older  citizens,  the  school  is  the  most  representative 
cvganizaticn  in  the  community.  It  is  the  tie  vvliicli  binds  more  people  in  a 
common  interest  tha:i  any  other.  The  school  is  not  only  tiie  educational 
cciHter  for  our  c!;ildron,  but  it  is  also  the  community  center  where  many 
activities  are  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  young  and  old  alike.  It  is 
the  place  where  continuing  education  in  such  forms  as  classes,  entcrtainmer.t, 
public  discussion,  voting,  recreation  awA   sports,  goes  on.  Yet,  it  vs 
doubtful  that  the  average  community  gets  as  much  "return"  on  its  school 
property  investment  as  it  should. 

In  many  small  Montana  communities  the  school  is  threatened.  Over  the 
years  school  consolidation  has  resulted  in  the  closure  of  numerous  rural 
schools.  In  193C  there  were  r/^3S  sohcol  districts  in  Montana.  By  1975 
the  number  of  districts  was  goat.  to  599.  By  far,  the  greatest  number  of 
those  closures  were  in  the  rural  elementary  districts;  the  one-room. 
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one-teacher  schools.     There  were  far  fewer  hinh  scliool   consoliddticns  over 
this  period:     from  ;'?02  in  1930  to  167  in  1975. 

Improved  transportation  sycterns  are  one  reason  for  school  •consolida- 
tion.    But  often  they  a-'-e  the  end  result  cF  forces  beyond  the  control   of 
the  cotr.iTiijnity--an  aging  population  and  fewer  young  families  with  schr-ol- 
age  children.     The  unforturiate  consequence  of  such  closures  is  the  creation 
c^  a  scfiool-less  coinmunity. 

(11)     QUESTION: 

A.  How  does  a  school-less  comnunity  function?     Do  other  oi^ganizations 
replac2  it,  ot  is  the  aanmunity  left  without  an  activity  c&ntev?     Can 
you  cite  exojirples  of  either? 

B.  To  what  extent  does  our  ooirmunity  perrrtit  its  school  to  enter  into 
its  local  commmity  life?     To  what  extent  do  our  schools  seek  to  engage 
in  ccrmunity  life  and  education? 

C.  List  the  activities  carried  out  at  our  school  aside  from  its 
primary  function  of  providing  education  for  our  children.     Wnat 
reccnir,-:mdations  would  you  have  in  regard  to  inareacing  the  role  of 
the  school  in  the  cultural  and  educational  life  of  our  community? 

I.   Progress  report  on  Research  Problem  I. 

Next  week  we  shall  discuss  "Our  Town  and  Our  Work." 

The  chairperson  should  now  appoint  a  session  leader  for  next  week. 
The  session  leader  should  review  the  next  section  prior  to  that  meeting. 


READINGS 

(Add  to  this  list  the  reeding  suggestions  provided  by  today's  session 
leader.) 

1.  The  Coi.iir.u.rity  Econcmic  Base  Study,  Charles  M.  Tiebout, 
Published  by  tlio  Comrnittte  for  Economic  Development,  i^ew  York,  195^!. 

2.  Explorin:^  the  S-tiall  Community,  Otto  G.  Hoi: erg.  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Lfncoln,  ;rii,  l9So. 

3.  Of  flen  and  Moi^en,  Pearl  Buck,  John  Dsy  Co.,  Inc.,  fl.Y.,  Revised 
Edition  1971. 

4.  Smal  1  Town  in^  Mass  Society:  Class ,  Power,  and  Religion  ir^  a^ 
Rural  Conmunity,  Arthur  J.  Vidich  and  Joseph  Bensman,  Pv-inceton  Uiii varsity 
Press,  1958. 


NOTES 


"If  technolcxj   ^'s  jclt  to  be  hcootning 
mere  end  more  inhiimanj  roe  vtight  do  well 
to  crm.Hdei''  whether  it  is  possihln  to 
have  something  better — a  technology  with 
a  human  face... Man  is  small j  and,  there- 
fore, e-mail  is  beautiful.  " 

from  Small  is  Beautiful 
by  E.F.   Schumacher 


Third  Section 
Our  Town  and  Our  Work 

A.  PROCSD'illFS :  Chairperson  calls  meeting  to  order. 

Recorder  reads  last  week's  notes. 
Today  's  session  leader  tdlies  over. 

B.  The  stability  of  our  ccmjiunities  is  largely  a  function  of  our  world 
of  wcrf'.     Cor;.Tr;i.:nitics  prosper  where  tlie  working  environment  is  healthy. 
But  v/hcn  businesses  and  industries  falter,  when  jobs  are  lost,  cciTimunities 
stagnate  and  die. 

The  history  of  Montana's  coir,inunitie:.  is  one  o-f"  impermanenca,  of  rapid 
grov/ih  and  decline,  of  "boom  and  bust".     No  ccjTOjnity  is  itrpervicus  to 
change  and,  in  fact,  some  cyclical  oconomic  trends  are  e"pectea  and  normal 
for  mo>t  cities  end  tcwns.     Out  prooloms  arise  when  these  changes  are  too 
ext)eme,  too  rapid.     Two  examples  in  iiontana's  past  would  be  the  "boom  and 
bust"  days  of  the  old  mining  tcvms  and  the  settlement  of  the  prairies  during 
clie  homestead  era.     iioct  of  the  mining  tovms  are  now  unpeopled,  relics 
infrequently  visited  by  curious  tourists. 

The  prairie  tcv/ns  are  another  story.     Most  are  still  inhabited.     They 
are  not  the  bustling  service  centers  of  sixty-cdd  years  ago  with  banks, 
meiT-an-Vile  stores,  butcher  shops,  cafes  and  active  railroad  depots.     Seme 
are  still  thriving,  Lut  most  are  only  shadov/s  of  their  pasts.     For  an 
accounting  of  the  ccnditions  which  lead  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  ccm- 
ini.nities  read  Joe  Ki r.sey  Howard's  Montana  Margins  and  Montana:     High,  Wi de 
and  Handr.OiTie;  and  K.  Ross  Toole's  TwerrLioth  Ce:;r..:ry  Mont  a  rig,  A  State  of 
Ex  t>-ei^s . 

(12)     QUFSTIOIL- 

A.  To  ichat  extent  is  our  town's  present  economic  state  a  product 
of  its  early  history? 

B.  If  we  can  cite  conditions  which  hindered  the  building  of  stable 
commwzitip.s  in  the  past,   are  we  willing  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  fortify  against  their  recurrence  in  the  fittio'e?     Ejcn  if  this 
means  somj  personal  sacrifice  for  the  general  good  of  the  community? 


NOTES 
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C.     TI-,o  v;ork  that  \-!2  do  in  cur  conir.un i i:y  is  deterninGd  by  several  things: 

Tfio  geographical  environment  is  one  greot  influence  on  owr  work.     Tnis 
ir.clu.i'is  cliiiBto,  soil,  and  other  resources.     Those  v/ho  live  in  tne  eastern 
par\:  of  the  state  are  used  to  the  plains  co'.:»itry  and  the  great  grass  1 ':.id5.  _ 
This  regivjH  has  v;hat  the  ar.th-opologist  would  call  a  grass  culture.     Work  is 
likely  to  be  connected  wi'h  raising  wheat  (a  I;ind  cf  grass)  or  raisir.3 
ani(T^al5  that  live  mostly  on  grass.     The  air  is  dry  here  and  i:hQrQ  is  lots 
of  it.     The  t'jn  is  b»"ic;ht  and  hot  in  sumniGr  and  the  nights  are  cool.     The 
v/inters  are  bitter  cold  en  one  day  and  perhaps  vir.-^^  on  the  next  when  a 
Chinook  wipd  cor.es  from  the  v/ost.     The  dust  flies  if  the  grass  cover  is 
skinned  off  t'ne  land.     People  here  learn  in  tine  to  adapt  themselves   lO  a^ 
griissiard  oilture.     They  leaMi  tlie  ways  o+"  grassland  climate,  soil,  animals, 
vegetation.     If  they  do  not,  the  conir.-.inity  dies  and  the  people  who  survive 
trove  away.     If  they  do  learn  to  adapt  their  ways  to  the  great  grasslands, 
they  develcp  an  interesting  and  hard  culture  that  becomes  an  important 
contribution  to  Arrierican  life. 

Those  who  live  in  the  v/estern  third  of  Montana  are  used  to  the  mountains 
end  the  mour.ta-'n  valleys.     \^3re  work  is  scnev/'iat  mzrc  diversified  than  on 
the  grasslap.ds.     Minerals  and  mining,  more  diversified  agriculture,  ?ma'ler 
farii:*^,  fores-cry  and  lumbering,  and  services  to  people  seeking  recreation, 
hunting,  fishing  characterise  our  work  in  we5tv.r,-n  Montana.     Tlie  cliniate  west 
of  tne  Continental  Divide  is  somewhat  more  moderate  than  on  the  ee.sr'irr. 
pld;r.>.     The  rainfall  may  be  heavy  on  the  mountains  arid  very  light  in  the 
valle-'s.     How  is  the  work  in  cu>"  town  or  cwmunity  affected  by  our  geograph-i- 
cal  enviroPi'nent?    Try  to  estimate  how  much  of  it  is  determined  by  the  geo- 
graphy and  how  mjch  of  it  is  more  or  less  independent  of  our  geographical 
environnent. 

The  culture  and  history  cf  our  people  is  anoti-.er  great  influence  en  our 
work.     The  wliite  peonle  in  Montana  were  from  the  first  accustomed  to  cornie ra- 
cial buyina  and  seliirn.     ilost  of  them  cculd  read  and  write.     They  had 
traditional  skills  and'standards  cf  living  that  v;ere  different  in  mu:^y  ways 
fro".  these  of  the  Indians  before  them,     ihey  had  g^jns ,  tools,  machinery  cf 
all  sorts.     Tn-js  they  made  a  life  in  Montana  different  from  that  of  the 
Indians,  and  tnoir  work  was  different  too. 

But  there  were  also  similarities.     The  Monr.ana  culture  was  originally 
nomadic,     'ihe  b-jffalo  hunt,  which  provided  livelihood  for  the  Indians,  and 
The  fur  trade  which  supported  the  first  mixed-blood  and  v.tri-ce  arrivals, 
requir-od  freauent  r.ha;iges  of  residence.     Though  the  buffalo  had  virtually 
disappeared  ijy  1833,  the  grazing  cultu'-e  survived  in  the  cattle  end  sheep 
industries;  hut  overstocking  of  tho  open  raiige  led  to  disasror  and  grazinj 
changed  from  a  ncniadic  to  a  static  industry  when  the  operators  purchased 
and  fenced  their  ranne  and  reduced  herds  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
winter  feed.     The  early  mining  industry  was  also  nomadic  because  the 
profitable  surface  placer  deposits  were  soon  exiiausted  and  miners  moved  to 
arother  stream.     Qeartz  mining,  which  exploited  larger  deposits  and  required 
heavier  equipment,  such  as  mills,  modified  this  and  communities  which  spra-ig 
lip  arwund  such  operations  lasted  longer;  and  finally  the  discovery  of  vast 
deposits  of  oiner  minerals  (especially  copper)  made  the  industry  semi- 


NOTES 


perm?.ni^r)t.     Novorthslcss,  nmy  observers  have  ro^narked  that  Montanonr.  are 
still  a  li'inrdvOry  people  ant!  rray  still  have  scne  traces  in  their  cultjre  cf 
tlic-  "frontier  psychology"  in  which  a  dominant  motive  war,  to  "clean  up  and 
get  cut." 

(IZ)     QUESTION: 

A.  With,  what  oaoi'.pa>ions  and  skills  are  people  in  our  coirmunity 
acquainted?     Name  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 

B.  Ecj)  hz'oe  they  changed  over  time  in  this  acmmiinity? 

D.  The  work  cf  nioplo  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  recent  times,     fluch  of 
thij  chdr.fje  Ic  d-'jr:  to  incroa3ing  efficiency  in  the  prodjction  of  ^oods ,  and 
in  the  apr/iication  of  science  and  technology  to  the  vjork  that  wo  do.     There 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  oF  opinion  as  to  v/hether  the  hone  or  the  sn-'all 
cotr:riL;nity  can  ever  again  be  the  efficient  cer;tor  of  producticn  for  local  une 
tr.at  it  used  tc  be.     Seme  persons  say  that  the  efficiency  of  mass  proajction 
rncthcds  rakotc  it  inpossible.     Others  say  that  technology,  particularly 
innovations  in  small-scale  production,  makes  for  efficient  production  in 
nniny  fields.     They  add  that  the  social  problem  of  the  declining  faniily  and 
the  small  community  make  this  kind  of  production  even  more  ixportaiit. 

(14)     QUESTION: 

A.  h'hat  relation  does  this  problem  of  production  of  goods  at  heme 
have  on  oo-irmiinity  survival,  family  life,  health,  birth  rates^   domestic 
hrvpines^,   etc.  ? 

B.  What  goods  and  services  does  our  comnrunity  produce  for  sale? 
Miat  is  our  chief  product?  Vlxat  are  soma  of  our  other  products? 
Include  agricultural  production. 

C.  About  what  proporticm  of  our  people  work  for  salaries  and  wages? 
About  what  proportion  are  in  business  for  themselves?     h^iat  proportion 
of  the  people  in  our  community  produce  directly  for  self -use? 

E.  Many  new  problems  have  arisen  ■■n  our  com;'ii!.!nity  in  business,  farming, 
and  in  employment.  Technological  developments  have  reduced  drastically 
the  number  of  employees  in  Montana's  chief  iiidi-::tries.  An  example  in 
mining  v;ould  be  the  conversion  from  deep  to  open  pit  mining  in  Butte  in 
19:;5.  This  chan'jeover  fr-cn  a  labor-intensive  to  a  caoital -intensive  opera- 
tion, while  enhar:cing  copper  production,  was  m.d.?:   at  the  cost  of  several 
thousand  jobs.  Farm  labor  is  another  example.  Tractors  and  other  mecha- 
nize(i  feym  equipinent  nov/  permit  one  man  to  do  the  work  heretofore  dene  by 
many.  Many  nembers  of  iann  families,  who  traaitionaViy  would  have  worked 
on  the  fan:i,  now  seek  primary  or  supplemental  employment  off  the  farm.  The 
following  table  shows  the  decline  in  farm  populatiot-.s  and  employment  over 
the  last  70  years. 
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r.'JRA!,  FARM  PCPULATION  AMD  FARM  EMPLOYI'ltl^T 
MOfilAMA,  1900-1969 


Ri.Tci!  Fnrm  Prpulation 


Farm  LiT^plo.yv.cpl 


Yfisr 
1900 

lOin 

iL'^O 
1930 
l-i-'IO 

l!:;r,o 
1269 


Porc'int^oQ 

Per 

centage 

of  Tclal 

of 

Total 

N;;nibo>^ 

Population 

Mi.':i'bar 

Fmp 

loynet'it 

flA 

27,531 

?4.0 

NA 

53,411 

29.9 

2?.5,389 

41.1 

SI  ,7?0 

33.2 

203.96? 

37.9 

7  9,;:  78 

36.8 

1 75 , 707 

31.1 

58,973 

31.9 

135,939 

23.0 

54,0?:9 

24.8 

105,598 

15.6 

39,4/9 

17.1 

NA 

32,900 

13.0 

Chanqss  in  tGc.I);iology  affect  our  institutions,  such  as  o.^>'  schools, 
our  churohes,  our  Icitjen,  clubs,  as  v;ell  as  the  general  cultural  quality 
of  oiT  lives.     They  affect  deeply  tlie  quality  of  living  in  our  conniunities. 

(15)      QUESTION: 

A.  How  hoc  the  life  of  our  aorrminity  b(^cn  affected  by  these  changes? 

B.  Is  ouv  consmmity  as  closely  integrated  as  it  once  was?     Is  it  aa 
muSn  a  commmity? 

C.  How  mcny  pt'opl?  r)ho  live  in  this  cowmunity  make  their  living  here? 
Uov  rria,ny  ave  errrployed  elsewher-c?     Make  the  best  pocsible  estimate. 

D.  In  what  ways  does  this  affect  our  town?     Cur  institutions?     Our 
tax  base? 

r.     The  drain  oT  job  opportunities  from  our  niral   areas  in  this  country  is 
cnc-'jinic.     .(•;  ar.ccjr.ted  for  the  less  cf  nearly  eight  nil  lion  people  be'^'.jeen 
l'}50  and  1970.     f]?ny  of  those  v^ho  leave  the  rural   areas  to  seek  emp''cy^l2r.t 
ir  tro  metro  areas  are  the  brigiitest  r<nd  best-educated  and  youngest  meriibers 
cf  the  sir.ail   ccinTiijn-'tiGS.     Yet,  the  right  to  a  job  ir>  one  of  the  basic 
rights  in  our  society.     The  need  for  a  job  in  this  i^ociety  is  ccrr.pcir^tle 
to  the  need  for  l?,i.d  in  an  agrarian  society.     Both  ai'o  basic  to  maintaining 
human  exi sconce.     In  our-  society  a  person  denied  a  job  is  a  pr^rscn  wnu  has 
been  deprived  cf  the  Riost  basic  right  to  participate  in  society,  and  the 
qi'jlity  of  tliat  jcb--as  hieascirc-d  by  comnunity  standards- -a.^.d  the  ai^oi'.nt 
and  continuity  cT  pay--9oes  far  to  fix  the  place  one  occupies  in  the 
scheme  of  thir.as. 
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G.     This  section  began  with  a  quote  fruni  E.  F.  Schumadicr's  Sm?n   Is 
Bsautifiil .     Schuncichcr  ccndGr.ins  the  "fjrov/thnfinia"  ci"  modorn-day  economists: 

"Since  they  are  viiveifiany  urban  intollect'jalc  v;ho  understand 
little  of  rurjl  v/ays,  they  eas  ily  coiio  to  regard  the  land,  and  r. !! 
that  livG"".  and  grows  uprn  it,  as  roth i no  r.ore  than  another  factor  of 
prodjction.     Henc,;,  it  seems  to  tliein  no  loss,  bi;t  indeed  a  gain,  to 
turn  all  the  Viorld's  farniiig  into  hinh-yiold  acri -industry,  to  dopopu- 
l?.i-.e  the  ri^rc'l  ar^j.-s,  and  to  crowd  the  cities  to  t.'ie  point  of  chronic 
breahccwn  and  crisis.     ?incG  they  inherit  their  conception  of  vwrk 
from  the  darkest  days  of  early  industrialization,  they  find  it 
iirrcssible  to  believe  that  labor  miqht  ever  be  a  freely-chesen,  non- 
ex)/;o-.tive,  a»-d  creative  value  in  its  own  right.     Hence,  it  seem?  to 
then  sel'-evident  that  work  must  be  elirrrlnated  in  favor  of  machines  or 
cyberna'ced  sysiens." 

Schii?iQ'-hGr  sees  the  steady  drain  of  jobs  and  the  debasement  of  wo^-k 
as  an  evil  cf  tiiis  "corrupting  ethos  of  progress."     He  draws  uuon  the 
principles  of  uuddtiist  econof.ics  and  quotes  Indian  philosopher  J.  C. 
ICumarappa : 

"If  the  nature  of  the  work  is  properly  appreciated  and  applied, 
it  wi'il  stand  in  the  same  rel?tion  to  the  higher  faculties  as  food 
is  to  the  physical  body.     It  nourishes  and  enlivens  the  higher  man 
and  urr.es  hiin  t-j  produce  the  best  he  is  capable  of.     It  directs  his 
free  W'll  along  the  proper  course  and  disciplines  the  ani^nal   in  him 
into  prcnressive  channels.     It  furnlsfies  an  excellent  backjrcjnd 
for  man  to  display  his  scale  of  values  and  develop  his  personality." 

(16)     QUESTION: 

A.  Hoi)  do  W3  as  individuals  relate  to  the  above  statements? 

B.  Can  we  make  our  work  more  mscningful,   and  more  creative  end 
enriching?     What  this  really  asks  is:     hliat  is  the  nature  of  our  work? 

C.  Are  we  content  in  what  we  do  for  a  living  and  how  might  we  be 
more  so? 

He  shall  expand  upon  this  theme  and  the  role  that  economics  pl^ys  m 
all  cur  lives  in  future  sections. 

H.   The  out-i'.r" oration  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  areas  is  apparently 
undergoing  some  modification.  Recent  acmcgraph-'c  studies  indicate  a 
reversal  to  this  trend  between  1970-75,  with  the  South  and  West  gaining  in 
populaLion  and  the  Northeast  and  i^orth  Central  states  losing.  While  it  is 
still  too  early  to  accu:^ately  reflect  on  the  reasons  for  these  changes, 
three  developments  seem  evident: 

1)  A  growing  disenchantment  with  congested  metropolitan  areas  that 
are  plagued  with  pollution,  high  crime  rates,  and  other  problems. 
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2)  The  need  to  rediscover  fundamental   V:iluos--a  search  for  a  q-jality 
lifestyle. 

3)  An  increasing  avaiUbili ty  of  jobs  in  r-ural   areas  and  small  cities-- 
but  not  necessarily  an  ii.'.rc;  so  in  the  ■'i;raditiona"l "  rural  .jobs  lik3  farmv/ork, 

Many  questions  are  rciiscd  by  these  developments.     What  is  the  nature  of 
these  newly  nvcvilable  jobs  in  rural   areas?     Are  they  being  created  in 
sufficient  numbe'^s  to  keep  pace  with  those  jobs  being  phased  out  or  lest? 
Mhere  are  the  joL)s?--In  the  cities  of  those  rural  statGS?--In  the  small 
tov;r,s?     i.'ho  is  filling  them?     People  from  the  ri;ral   coniiiu.'nities  or  those 
moving  i/i  from  other  areas?     1!g  all   have  a  stake  in  these  questions.     It 
will  be  iiTiportant  to  follow  this  trend  over  the  next  few  years  to  determine 
whether  it  is  long-lasting  or  of  short  duration,  as  wall   as  to  determine 
its  composition. 

I.     Presentation  of  Research  Problem  I. 

The  reports  on  the  historical   aspects  of  our  community  should  be  brief 
ard  factual,  follov/od  by  discussion.     The  Community  Map  should  be  shown  in 
connection  with  these  reports. 


RESEARCH  PROBLEM  II 

J.     Select  five  characteristia  families  from  our  community  and  prepare  brief 
reports  on: 

1.  Employment  of  head  of  household?     Other  employed  family  members? 
Whether  self-employed  or  working  for  others? 

2.  Employed  in  commmity  or  outside  of  ccmnunity? 

3.  How  long  employed  in  present  job?     Future  pro-opeots  for  same 
employment? 

4.  Job  training /education  in  present  employment?     Other  job-related 
training? 

5.  I'fnat  contribution  does  present  employment  make  to  community ^  area, 
state. 

6.  Are  these  families  and  their  employment  biographies  representative 
of  the  community  at  large? 

Tlie  chairperson  should  appoint  a  committee  of  five  researchers ,  prob- 
ably one  from  each  family  to  be  studied,   to  malie   these  studies  and  assemble 
them  into  a  report.     The  total  report  should  not  be  more  than  1000-1500 
words  long.     This  report  should  be  summarized  end  presented  for  discussion 
at  our  next  meeting. 

Note:     Tlie  five  researchers  should  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  the 
families  to  be  questioned  should  be  selected  and  assignments  made  as  to 
which  researchers  shall  interview  which  families.     Perhaps  each  researcher 
could  be  assigned  to  his  own  family.     The  reports  should  be  given  to  one 
cf  the  researchers  selected  as  chairman  w\o  will  draw  up  the  composite 
report . 
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Next  week  we  shall  discuss  "Our  Town  and  Our  State." 

The  chcdrner:ion  should  no0  call  attPMtion  to  next  week's  work.     lie 
should  also  appoint  next  week's  leader. 


READINGS 

1.  M.-)rt.v,-!,-:  Marqinr. .  A  Hate  Ant holor)v,  Joo  Kinsey  Howard,  Books  for 
Libraries,  Rc-pMnt  cf  '\2Vo  ed. 

2.  S?ai;   is  Be^jtifu'i,  £.   F.  Schumacher,  Harper  &  Row,  N.Y.,  1973. 
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"Hosi'e-';  vcJo-2d  on  the  ulainc  dm  't 
like  the  Tr.ciiKta'>,.s ,  and  if  there's^ 
any  chance  they  pull  cut.     A  hoso  loves 
the  rayige  where  he  woo  fcalcd  and  will 
drift  hundreds  of  miles  to  get  hack.     If 
your 're  traveli^vj  with  strange  hosses, 
and  campj  as  long  n..s  they  are  tired  and 
hungi^  they  atcvj^  but  if  there  'a  a 
bunch  quitter  watch  him  when  he  fills 
up—he 'II  drift  and  trc:'.^el." 

from  Trails  Plq^^fd  Under 
by  Ci-iai'les  M.  Hussell 


roui-th  Section 
Our  Town  and  Our  Stale 

A.  PROCEDURES:  Chairperson  calls  meeting  to  order.     Re-oorder  reads 

notes.     Today's  session  leader  takes  over. 

B.  Oi;r  tov.'n  is  one  of"  many  ccTimunities  that  ni?.ke  up  tho  state  or  Montana. 
Only  tprr.2  st:-tGS  c^e  larger  than  Montana  in  %\zc),  bi't  44  states  are  lar^isr 
in  population.     This  conpar-^s  with  39  states  wnich  hsd  larger  popLilation: 
than  cur3  in  1940.     Ectv/een  1970  and  1975  we  gained  about  40,609  new 
residt^nts.     Our  1975  cstimatfjd  population  was  735,000. 

In  our  stoco  only  two  cities  have  populatioi'S  in  exrsss  of  50.000, 
BiTlincs  and  Great  Falls.     Six  otiier  cities  h.nve  pcpulatioas  in  excess  of 
10,0C0,  according  to  the  1?"^0  census;  Dozern-in,  Dutt2,  tidvro,  Helena, 
K.^MoprJl,  and  IiIs;oula.     Thflre  are  V.  places  (five  are  .^.linccrpL^rfr.e.J)  ---Ith 
popjlatit.ns  of  2,500  or  n-ore.     Taken  together,  Hontana  has  soiTTS  470  cities 
and  towns,  bo'.\-\  incorporn!:ed  and  un  incorporate  J. 


Mcnt'ina  has  only  4.B  people  per  square  mile,  and  on'!y  three  stit'^^: 
(/"la?l<a,  I'yomi;-;^,  ana  Nevada)  fiave  fewer.     Of  tine  I'lounta'n  States,  iiontana 
io  the  ■nost  rjral  with  4G.5%  of  our  pcpulation  sc  cl?2si  fied.     In  t:>Q  nation 
er>  a  whcV:  only  2G.5f-  of  ths  populr.tion  is  classified  as  rural.     Only  li 
Cvi'ier  LtuU-s ,  six  or"  them  in  tna  Sc.ith,  h:vve  a  higher  proportion  of  ru'^al 
pcpLilati  on. 

Being  rural  is  in  sone  ways  a  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  Montaria. 
"e  alrca-jy  noted  tiict  recent  studies  show  a  higher  percentage  o'r  people 
moviny  to  rural  areas  than  to  urban.     Rer.sons  given  fcr  abandon ir.g  the  Big 
City:     Pollution,  crime,  high-pressure  jobs,  and,  according  to  a  recert 
nei'/s  nc.gazine,  "to  search  for  peace  and  simplicity  in  the  dozing  towns  and 
hard-scrabble  farms  their  forebears  abandoned  years  ago." 

What  is  it  that  should  recommend  rural   and  small  tcvn  life  over  th?.t 
foiind  in  the  big  cities?     The  following  statement  was  contained  iii  the 
original  iiontana  Study  guide.     Read  it  critically  and  decide  for  yourself 
if  it  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  rural  scone  tcoay. 
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"Strr.Umts  of  society  have  reported  direct  relstior.ship";  between 
the  nvrility  of  living  and  tii^  sire  and  type  of  comnvjnity.     ror 
eAa:Tip"ic,   i-hore  is  less  crime,  less  delinquency,   less  ar ti -social 
behavior  in  the  small   community  than  in  the  city.     Family  life  shc'S 
a  groeter  st'.bilivy,  there  is  a  ;nore  marked  preference  for  child'-en, 
and  general   livini  coiiditicns  cire  more  favorable  for  a  normal  sciiial 
end  physical   growth  of  tfie  child.     Community  relationships  are  loss 
specialized,  acnuaincai^ces  and  friendship::  largrr  in  number  and  in 
frequency  of  coi'tact.     Contacts  with  friends  are  more  diversified 
and  complete.     Recreation  tends  to  be  Ic^s  commercial izeci,  though  it 
is  opt  to  JDe  less  usll  organized  and  diversified.     Government  ir 
more  per:orid1i70d  in  tha':.  the  office-^s  of  cjovernment  are  kncw.i 
iii:'iv!u5:-i!lly  and  inform?.tion  ai:)0jt  trie  work  of  goveriiir.ent  is  r,;ore 
v.'Trialy  known." 

Biiv  rural   lift  alC"  hcs  its  disa'!vc.ntc<.3^s.     l-lsjes  and  salaries  are 
lov;er  t;>-:n  in  the  cities,     '"'ealth  tends  to  flow  out  of  ti^e  rural  communities 
f.n'l  the  controls  over  its  economy  are  usually  centralized  in  dominant  cities. 
Unemplcymen'i.  is  higher.     Government  pr-ogram.s  aimed  at  alleviating  unemploy- 

;  and  at  l-.eipirig  "Jisadvc'ntnged"  communities  are  generally  Vvieigh'-ed  in 
id'-'or  of  urban  areas.     Ihis  is  because  of  the  political   power  vested  in  the 
big  cities.     Rural   leadership  tends  to  be  less  professional,  though  experi- 
f-nce  is  yery  rich  and  diversified.     The  smill   ccmmunity  tends  to  reject 
ciiange,  o»'  tc  fear  it,  or  to  at.  least  be  unprepared  for  it.     It  suffers 
from  inflexibility,  is  often  custombound.     flany  rmull   comn^unities  are  too 
critical,  on  pe-rsonal   groiinis,  of  their  own  lo,?.dersi)ip.     The  strorg  interest 
on  perple  as  persons  runs  the  risk  of  being  misdi reeled  and  mi sur.'.'er stood. 
If  ti^ere  has  been  little  change,  there  is  the  danger  or  ir.uch  ccmplacer.cy, 
pr:rt1cul?.rly  aiiiong  the  older  people. 


II 


N.'iighborliness  end  general  sociability  are  the  small   towns  most  decided 
scci'-il   assets.     C(:mmunity  organ izaticn  is  I'ioro  informal    -han  forir.al .     llhile 
i'.f.  people  are  often  widely  separated  by  space,  they  are  only  slightly 
stratified  into  cUssc;.     There  tepds  to  be  little  diversity  of  ecor>or:.ic 
interest.     The  rural   conimunJty  h?s  muny  common  interests  only  wh?n  ef-"ertiv?: 
coPimunity  orgj.miiation  makes  its  Jriohly  stratified,  spec-'alized  and  irper- 
scrinlly  related  people  aware  cf  those  interests.     The  urban  conf^munity  m.ore 
frequer^tly  iias  fi  developed  leadership  which,  however,  is  seldom  community- 
wide.     Unlike  the  rural   community  its  economic  base  is  coMimercial   and  indus- 
trial, with  a  correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  people  in  tine  trades  and 
professions. 

Another  characteristic  of  many  Montana  ccnniunities  is  the  great 
variatH<n  from  time  to  time  in  population,  prosperity  and  stability  in 
general.     Hot  only  are  many  communities  here  today  and  gone  tomorrcv;,  but 
there  are  also  many  communities  whicli  are  gone  fjday  ard  here  tomorrow. 
This  '.:p  arid  dow-^.  «:r;:;rricter  of  the  tov;ns  in  Montana  "is  due  "in  part  to  the  f.^ct 


NOTES 


that  many  of  tfieii  drc  dependent  on  one  industry  such  as  sugar'  beet  farnnrK";, 
c.'.:.tr2,   lumbcripn,  coal  mininy,  cop;)or  mining,  afd  the  like,     liio  fcrtiines 
of  the  comniuriity  rir>e  and  fall  with  the  fUictur.tions  of  these  sincle 
indiistrics.     in  l''.'tte,  fO'^  example,  the  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression 
soem  endless.     A  broader  and  more  diversified  irxiustrial  anci  economic  base-, 
if  «t  all  possible,  wO'jld  ^^ve  these  coinmunities  great-'.r  stability.     The 
fact  th<?.t  F-Lntan-i  has  ^'-jen  huiU  up  so  largely  by  the  exploitation  of  a  few 
raw  materials  and  by  companies  cotitrollod  from  outside  the  stacc  has  made 
it  somewhat  similar  to  an  econonic  colony. 


n 


(17)     QUESTION: 

A .  Hgij  do  you  relate  to  the  above  comnenhavy  on   "vur^lisr,:''? Poe2  it- 
fit  the  contr,;xnovav,i  rural  rnmaunitu   rriA  ^^,r/v  pp.-r.-^nHal  nns^pn.^mrn;;  nf    .. 
snail  tc::n  livir:^? 

B.  k'nat  atov.t  the  Ptat&rnent  that  small  tcrjn  m^identr,  are  highly 
critical  of  their  lea.leys  often  for  peri^o:-:.7l  reasons? 

C.  Suiaest  additional  qualitative  distinr.ti.nns   hpfj,-iP.p.n   the   rv»nl  nv/l — 
urccn  ijcrj  of  life. 

The  recorder  should  note  responses  to  the  above  questions. 

C.     Montana  lies  across  the  borders  cf  two  great  regions  of  the  American 

cortinont.     Tr.e  eiisturn  part  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  Great  Plains  region. 

The  W'istern  part  of  tne  state  belonjs  to  the  region  of  mountains  and  intar- 
inoi:ntain  val  ieys. 

The  Great  Plains  region  of  Ilontana  is  sen^i-arid,  bounded  on  the  e.ir.t 
cpprox:mat3ly  by  the  lOuth  nieridiar.,  repres^^riting  the  wes'cern  limit  of  ttie 
IG-iiich  rainfall   lif.o.     Most  of  the  plains  section  of  the  state,  therefos'S, 
has  less  than  15  inches  of  annual  precipitation.     The  most  significant 
climatic  factor  is  not  tho  low  moisture,  but  the  extreme  variability  and 
unpredictable  character  of  the  weather.     It  is  net  the  r.rrinal ,  therefore, 
wi.ich  counts  in  plains  agriculture,  but  the  variation  from  thu  normal. 
Srria  hf.-'s  characterized  th-is  as  "variability  at  the  margin".    The  soil 
also  is  vo.r^ed,  witli  its  prccluctive  capacity  often  differing  widely  on 
a  sirio'ie  farm.     Tiie  soil   is  classified  as  "norr.horn  dr-.rk  brown"  and  "northern 
brown"  by  the  U;!ited  States  fJepartmer.t  cf  Agriculture.     This  type  of  soil 
is  high  in  lime  content  and  richer  in  organic  material  than  soils  to  rf-e 
east.     This  fact,  plus  the  fact  tnat  the  siiort  m?i!:uri,ig  sea^^on  develop? 
protein  rapidly  m  the  plant,  makes  the  grasses  and  grains  of  eastern  and 
central  f'lontana  of  high  nutritive  value.     An  indirect  factor  affecting  the 
grc-virg  season  is  the  altitude,  wnich,  like  nearly  evoryl.hing  else,  varies 
widely:     the  range  is  from  1,800  to  near  13,000  feet,  but  the  average  for 
the  state  is  :^,4C0  feet.     More  t!iar!  5  !-,alf  of  Montana's  people  live  in 
its  plains  area,  most  cf  thein  engaged  in,  or  so^nehow  dependent  upon,  cash 
grcin  production,  combined  grain  and  livestrock  operaticrs ,  or  stock 
r«tichinn.     Agric'iltural  specialists  find  limited  areas  well   fitted  for 
wheat  production,  mostly  in  northceiitral  and  northeastern  Montana;  bjt  the 
large  land  inasser.  ar::  better  suited  to  combination  farms  or  grazing,  and 
much  of  soi:v.he-;Steni  ai-.d  central  ilontana  is  recommended  for  livestock 
proJ:jction. 
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Reflecting  en  the  above  statement  one  Eastern  Montcnan  ^:aid:     "One  of 
the  area's  appeals  for  ne  is  tliat  the  kind  of  people  here  seen  to  have 
richer  cores.     They  arc  like  desert  flowers.     Abundant  water  allows  for  waste 
arJ  siipevfli'c-i'sness.       B\yt  err  dry  environment  provides  a  unique  quality. 
There  can  be  iio  waste;  and  winle  the  plant  yrc-ws  s:naller  and  slower,  it  h^s 
nii.re  to  it--pvotein,  ir.inerals,  etc.     We  are  like  Don  Juan  on  the  desert.     We 
must  be  warriors  and  learn  to  see  or  we  will  not  survive." 
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(18)      QUHJoTION: 

A.  hl-.n.t  are  oome  of  the  critical   faotors  involved  in  the  welfavs  of 
tha  toD-izs  C1-'  co'T'.prunities  of  eastern  cr.d  acr.tral  Montana? 

B.  ^Jiiat  about  rrdnfal-l?     Q-iantity?     P.ecrularitu? 

C.  What  about  markaLs?     Size?     Stdtilitv?     Diversity? 

D.  h'nat  about    tvatic-vortation?     Bata^?      nif^m-'iminntinn? 

E.  Other  critical  factors? _ 

D.      Siiull  communities  in  the  Montana  plains  region  are  dependent  upon 
the  a^ricuitura'i  prosperity  cf  the  surrounding  area  and  thus  are  peci:liarly 
afi'ecced  by  climatic  and  market  conditions.     But  a  new  economics  is  en 
the  horizon;  an  extractive  and  highly  capital-intensive  industry  which 
promises  to  prcfounci'iy  affect  the  agriculture  of  Montana's  eastern  plains. 
Ir;  z\Xi  early  19/0 's,  ilontanv-t-.s  became  aware  of  plaris  by  the  federp.l  govern- 
ment: and  the  enc^rgy  industry  to  open  large  a--eds  of  the  eistevn  plains  to 
coal  strip  mininn  and  energy  conversion  facilities.     While  coal  mining  wis 
not  new  to  the  state  (tl^ere  were  deep  nines  in  both  Ca/bon  avid  Musselshell 
courities  opened  in  ;;he  late  ISOO's  and  an  early  strip  mine  at  Col  strip 
dating  ti  the  192:G's),  the  energy  crisis  and  the  fact  that  Montana  has  mo^e 
recoverable  reserves  than  any  other  state  made  this  new  coal  era  e'.v;r  more 
cminouii. 

Discussing  enes'gy  develcpmerit  impacts  en  Montana  in  an  article  for 
WuSterii  Wildlar.ds,  Lt.  Gov.  Bill  Christiansen  stated: 

"With  tlio  realization  cf  these  plans  will  cone  social  and  ccono-.iic 
pressures- -more  mines,  mere  ccnstriiction  workers  with  ti'.eir  families, 
fiore  professionals  arc!  secondary  industry  people  to  serve  tf.e  workers, 
and  riioro  roads,  housing,  schools,  social  services  and  recreation 
f.?cilitie:  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  population... 

Energy  development  affects  every  level  cf  gover'^ment,  evcrj  segmei';t 
of  our  society.     Tnese  effects  in  Montana  compound  the 
complexity  cf 'iie  i.u'Mrelatioriships  of  a  natural  e"osyste.T,     Strip 
mi':ing  mecns  agricultural,  gra^^ing,  or  forest  lands  taken  cut  cf 
production  at  best  temporarily  and  possibly  permanently.     It  means 
vast  am^3i;r.ts  of  public  monies  directed  to  expanded  public  serv'ces, 
greater  pressure  on  recreational  areas,  imposition  on  the  openness 
a:id  t>'anquility  of  the  state,  and  degradation  of  our  air,  water  and 
qudlity  cv  life.     In  fact,  an  influx  of  ir.dustri ally-oriented  people 
cv;e>"ci;.ir:g  tr.eir  voting  rights  v;ill  probably  mear,  a' shift  in  both' the 
politics  and  po'iicies  of  the  state." 
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(19)      CUEBTIGN: 

A.     How  do  wc  Y-eally  feci  abort  potcv.tial  industrialization?     What 

s h Quid  ^oe  UP  to  Icdi^n  n:vc  ahov.t  ixkct  it  might  mean  to  uc  CT'id  our  u).t,< 

,   !•     •   •    '    ' ~ 

'  B.      Hew  might  i03  vlan  so  as  to  fit  minrrnl-rr.lo+.t^d  i.yirlu^-h.-^j  iW.-f.n  r,ur> 
cnricultuiMl  ccononu?     Cr  is   t/2,;-v:  nn  r>P.r:":.i.-^  nrj^rj^f.nhlx'  iin-j   -i-.n  f-.i-.  i.±  . 
in? 


C.      W}iat  g-t-'p,  our  rcapcfisibilitias  to  on  c.n.3rni; -huncin-i  nation  in  rclaticn 
to   those  vesiPO;ii'i biliti CS  l)ts   hnve   tn  nuyrn.'.ihor.    mn-i  'viy  n:)-'.i rl--r-n-:>      •''-,7 
ct^-.ev  ujordsy  i:h.jt  kind  of  social  ptv'-c^.  Rhti-il,^  m.^  ^.^-r-n-^nhl-^  h.n 
eirpr^abed  to  'gov   for  L.-hatf.vfz-'  cconor.io  hcnefita  industrialization  in 
our  area  r::.gnt  bri-\^-  tn  us  and  the  rest  of  the,  nation?     t1>."rt  -..-p.  r-p.nlly 
'  y^.V  '^  t'eJ'^y  ■yvcat  social  coat    (a.g.,    -'.n  j-.c-.'n^'p:  nf  vv7-^^g-'-n,->''i7^  ^-;-',-,-^j,7j  Vin — 

our    lifestyle)     for   S'--r:allnd    P-nnr,r.tr<n'.n   py-iQ)-'.'^nr:'P CiCn    tOci cJ    COSt'if    b'J — 

adaquately   limited  and  mitigntpA? 

E.  About  cno-th'rd  of  the  area  and  one-half  of  the  population  of  Montana 
is  in  llie  western  mountain  rc-jion.  This  mountaiii  and  mounts in-vdlley  part 
of  the  si3to  includC'S  the  Continental  Divide  tvn sting  in  a  great  S-curve 
from  ncrth  to  south.  This  great  divide  is  flanked  by  other  ranges  roughly 
parallel  to  it.  West  of  it  are  the  Cabinet  Mcuntains,  the  P'.ircell  ,  the 
Mission,  the  Bitt'^r  Root,  and  other  ranges.  East  of  it  are  the  Little 
3r.d  Bi'j  Pel'iis,  the  Crazies  ^  the  Absaroka,  the  Madison,  the  Pioneer,  the 
Tobacco  R.ot,  and  other  ranges.  In  a  kind  of  noc>e  in  the  Continental 
Divide  is  situated  the  copper  city  of  Cutte  and  the  srneltero  of  Anaconda. 
In  tne  Beaverhead  codritry  and  the  Big  Hole  in  the  Southwestern  part  of 
tt.e  s.:*!'."^  are  great  sf:esp  and  cattle  ranges.  In  the  Northwestern  and 
western  border  regions  are  found  the  main  lumbar  camps.  Here  western 
white  pine  and  Ponderosa  pine  are  the  ;T:ost  valuable  crops.  Along  the 
western  border  of  tiie  state  are  found  the  Bitt.=r  Root  valley,  the  Clark's 
Fork  va'iley,  a"id  the  Flathead  Lake  country.  These  valley  regions,  for 
the_mcst  part,,  are  areas  of  small-scale,  diversified  farming  and  fruit 
raising.  Near-by  are  some  of  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  and  otiier 
j'-icreational  areas  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Glacier  Park  is  found  at 
cnc-  er.d  of  this  mountain  wilderness  and  Yellowstone  Park  at  the  other. 

Th.o  western  part  of  the  st.nte  is  beginning  to  experience  a  considerable 
population  influ;;  also,  doe  principally  to  subdividing  river  valley  areas 
v.'hich  have  been  attracting  refugees  from  California  and  other  cver-populatad 
part::  of  the  natiur..  The  growing  pressure  to  subdivide  is  already  great 
enough  for  western  Montani^.ns  to  talk  apprehensiv/ely  about  how  their 
region  of  the  state  is  being  "Cali  fornianized''.  Ir.  audition,  western 
Mont-anans  At'^   concerned  about  the  failure  of  the  sustained  yield  concept 
of  forest  utilization  to  stand  the  test  cf  time.  A  number  of  important 
forest  areas  have  apparently  been  over  logged,  and  the  imr.ortant  v/estern 
Mentr.na  forest  products  industry  is  already  eyeing  the  few  rem.ainirg 
economically  harvsstable  forests.  Some  of  these  forests  are  in  areas 
which  Many  recreationalists ,  environmentalists,  and  wilderness  enthusiasts 
do   r.ct  wai't  to  be  logged. 
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(20)      QUESTION: 

A.     The  population  grouth  and  valuc-aonfliat  problems  of  western 

Montana  ars  net  so  vcru  different  from  thoRP.  nf  thp.  Cynnt  Plm'.nft 

part  of  the  static.      IlO'j  jhculd  such  pvnbli^.mr.   h,i  ^m.v/^r.,-^? i7r??i!  nan 

we  plan  ways  of  dealing  withj   or  even  forestalling,   such  problems 
Wiihout  infringing  upon  the  traditional  riaht  of  the  individual 
to  piu'sue  his  interests , 


and   run   h.JR    h ;/ .9 rn-^ .-..<?    r^^  p^ y^^.nnl.   nffniyp 

as  he  sees  fit? 

.  - -B.  Are  there  other  important  economics  and  scoial  relat^intu^hipr; 
between  plains  region  and  the  Montana  mountain  region?     I'/liat     are 
"Theij:''     vr  ar-^'  the  two  parte  of  the  state  respeotiveli/  more  relirted 
'  io  outside  districts  more  like  them  in  character?     Di^icunR  thi.R 

queoutpn   ij-ltfz   resVCat    to    transpn^totinn ^    mnY>T^n^'^ ^    orlum-^i'n:^^     +hn 

ccrwrnmcations  media,  recreation,  sports,  art,  social  life^  gnv^nr^- 
me7it  cervices,  etc.  It  is  an  important  and  difficult  question,  gt 
rea'cLy  asKs  whether  Montana  is  one  state  or  two, 

F.  Beside?  thsse  two  great  continental  regions  of  which  Montana  is  a 
part  there  are  siridTler  region'",  within  the  stsie  which  arc  in  nany  ways 
distinct  from  each  other.  But  in  spite  of  these  differences  and  varieties 
of  region  Montana  as  a  state  is  administratively  one.  Most  Montancns, 
wherever  they  live,  are  keenly  aware  of  being  Montanans. 

Tho  different  regions  of  Montana  also  have  their  financial  aspects. 
In  19/3  Montana's  farm  receir.\,s  totaled  over  one  billion  dollars.  The 
some  year  there  were  8,935,000  harvested  acres  in  principal  croos.  We 
raised  95,714,000  b'jshels  of  wheat,  4,100,000  tons  of  hay,  60,000,00 
bcstiels  of  barley,  10,260,000  bushels  of  oats,  803,000  bushels  of  corn, 
and  1,462,000  hundredweight  (cwt.)  of  potatoes.  In  1972  the  total  farm 
income  from  crops  was  worth  $266,500,000,  from  livestock  $495,500,00, 
and  from  government  payments  $103,200,000.  That  year  the  total  net 
income  per  farm  in  Montana  was  $13,438,  on  the  average.  In  1943  this 
f-igurc  was  $(sl30.  The  volume  of  timber  harvested  in  Montana  in  1974 
v.QS  ^95,341.47  thousand  board  feet  and  was  worth  $16,555,000.  In  1973 
our  tocal  mineral  production  was  worth  an  estimated  362  million  dollars, 
including  petroleum  at  112  million,  and  copper  at  154  million  dollars. 
In  19/3  some  10  million  tons  of  coal  were  strip  mined.  In  1974,  the  level 
had  readied  seme  14.6  million  tons.  As  of  January,  1975,  there  were  some 
3,340,000  cattle  on  Montana's  ranges  and  v/ere  worth  $334,400,000.  There 
v/ere  770,000  sheep  and  lambs  in  Montana  worth  $22,715,000.  Pigs  and 
hogs  vievQ  worth  $3,550,000  and  included  some  55,062,000  animals.  In  1974 
tourists  spent  an  estimated  274  million  dollars  in  the  state.  Hunters 
aniiuallv  harvest  about  100,000  deer,  11,000  antelope,  10,000  elk,  as  well 
as  lesser  amounts  of  other  big  and  small  game  species. 

These  are  big  figures.  Translated  into  the  lives  of  human  beings 
they  are  the  v;ork  of  the  ranchers,  farmers,  miners,  housewives,  foresters, 
hunters,  businessmen,  laborers,  teachers,  and  many  others  in  the  state. 
They  nay  live  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  upper  Yellowstone,  or 
beside  the  evc---growing  Berkeley  Pit  mine  at  Butte,  or  the  cattle  country 
ar-^und  Havre,  or  on  ariy  cf  M:ntana's  seven  Indian  rese -vai,ions .  They  all 
add  to  the  state's  vest  production. 
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CP.l)      CUFSTTON: 


2^ 

fy^  A,      Wicr-e  U0C3  cvr  convrunitu   fit  into  t/r-s  Montana  pLcturc': 
our  iJi'oduation-consvurrpticn  paLtcm? 


W}iat   is 


B.      ilhat  ic  produced  %n  cur  cormrunit:/   for  loaal  markets?     For  v.re   in 
The  state?     l-'cr  i:r?e  out  of  the  state?     Where  does  it  ao? 

G.       Regiy.ial  dcvelnpinent  io  a  great  state  like  Montana  or  a  great  con- 
tiiifir.ta'i  nac-;or.  like  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be  associated  with 
Vt.;;ior:al  pntternfi  of  production  and  consunption.     Home  production  for 
hcc-o  use  and  rurjional  prediction  for  regional  use,  when  they  are  praoii- 
crii^'e,  tend  to  u.-sify  and  integrate  the  home  on  tfie  one  har'd  an.i  the 
rtavjn  on  r.hc  ou,^'\     The  hc-ie  and  the  region  become  culturally  nx)re 
?e^f-reliant;  Ihey  coiTie  tn  huve  a  quality  of  living  that  is  their  own 
Jf  v.y-.  vtai^rieJ  to  extremes,  triis  is  good  for  human  beings.     A  home-centered, 
a  community- centered,  a  regijnal-ceni.ered  souiety  is  likely  to  be  more 
stable  and  wholesc.r.e.     The  people  in  it  are  likely  to  be  more  responsible 
socially  and  morally  tha-i  they  e;  e  unde"  metropolitan  or  cosPTopclit:»n 
ronditior.s.     It  should  be  noted  that  comrriunity-centcred  and  regional -centered 
so-:ieties  are  increasingly  threatened  by  forces  for  change  such  as  those 
mL-ntio-i3ci  in  C.  and  D.  above.     They  are  also  increasingly  influei'ced  by 
the  '•omn'i.iir.^tions  media,  which  tends  to  turn  them  outward  from  theiuoe/a'; 
n  the  manner  of  the  urbanite. 


QUESTION: 


o  ws  use  in  our  cotnrrunitu  that  is  produced  outside  of  the  state. 
':.-rn-;.r!i'<   th^.  state?     Wliere  does  it  come    from? 

H.   People  are  not  the  only  iniiabitants  of  Montana.  From  time  imnsmcrial 
inen  a.id  other  aniridis  and  plants  have  lived  with  each  other  and  on  each 
other  in  this  region  as  in  other  regions.  The  eastern  plains  region  of 
the  state  was  once  a  groat  bison  range.  Here  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bison  r:cvc-i  with  the  grass  northwards  in  the  spring  and  south  ag:;n  in  t'lP 
fall. 

Here  grew  the  prairie  grasses:  the  blue  grama,  junegrass,  bluebunch, 
buffalo  grass.  Much  that  is  now  sagebrush,  thistle  or  cactus  was  then 
coveryJ  with  good  forage.  In  addition  to  the  grasses,  many  plants  served 
as  economic  fi:nr:tio.i  as  food  for  the  Indians,  and  r.o.ne  still  have  such 
uses  in  I:c."tfina--the  chokecher ry,  buffalo  berry  and  serviceberry,  for 
instdnce. 

Trees  of  the  plains  country,  principally  along  the  rive-'  bottoms  and 
on  the  hilltops,  were  cottonwood,  juniper  and  limber  or  white-:;ark  pine, 
with  so;];e  pond^rosa  pine. 

Whitetail  and  mule  CiQQv,   elk,  antelope,  black  bears,  grizzlies,  .'-olyes, 
bobcats,  coyotes  and  even  mountain  sheep  in  pioneer  days  were  found  on  tr;e 
plains  C'"  -n  the  river  "breaks.''  And  there  were,  of  course,  the  rabbits 
and  the  familiar  rodents  who  still  inhabit  the  plains  in  great  numbers-- 
praivio  dogs,  gophers,  groundhogs.  Vegetation  or  stream  life  along  the 
river  end  creeK  beds  and  animal  life  en  the  prairies  supported  many  fur- 
bcarrig  creatures,  notdcly  beaver,  marten,  otter,  sk-pk,  mink,  fox  arid 
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v.'olv9'""iiie.     SPVOtMl  varieties  of  c;rci!S'},  includinr)  tho  shar-.T-tail   and  sage 
hF.n,  wcr-e  prove lont.     DL'ck.->,  geese  and  sv^an  inhabited  tiie  pr-airio  lakes 
arid  p-Tc's.     The  principal  edible  fish  native  to  the  plains  country  vyore 
Cicth.-Ortt  and  DoVly  Varden  irout,  Montana  grayling,  and  the  paddl^jfish  of 
trie  ^^■sGouri   and  Yolli.i».'rt:n'^  Rivers. 

The  mountain  and  western  regions  had  sonne  blue  grana  grass  and  oth'ir 
sp-:cir.s,  blcifc- j-.-'.sses,  bl'.eb'.jnch,  wild  ryo.     The  biti»^r  root,  iloiitana's 
st»t.e  flower,  was  ar  edible  plant  for  tiie  Indians.     Moose  favored  the  moist, 
woil-tinnivc-rev  c::ijn*.ry:  ar.d  there  were  rule-  doftr,  elk,  wolves,  gri::;'lies, 
Carn'""!^','-   lj":^,< ,  ncvintaln  shoep  and  goats.     Mountain  and  v.'estern  tree  cover 
vnr--ano  Soil   i3--mcrtly  putiderosa  anJ  Icdnopole  pine,  larch  anu  Ocuglas 
fi'-,      11'  add  tic;,  to  beifrg  the  hovie  of  the   fish  spL^cies  found  in  tn?  waters 
of  ti.G  j^lains,  t.tif  ;ir'"r-,tai'.'i  '.oi;r,t;ry  was  tfie  home  of  a  prized  fo"/J  fish, 
•:.hc  M';nccn^  v/hi •.;cfi:h.     Tlic-  big  salno.i  wc'-'-ht  now  in  Montana  were  inticdu'-ed 
■'it.^.j  since  Liihno''  were  ui-uo'io  to  get  par-:,  the  waterfalls  vhidi  intervene 
betw':-JO  z're.  coast  region  end  this  state.     The  several   species  of  grouse  also 
ir.hahited  Horitr.na's  mcunt-iin  country  as  did  the  ducks  er.d  qeese  we  still 
h'j-it.     It  is  po.-.sible  that  the  passenger  pigeon,  now  extinct,  may  iiave 
v^otji^ented  this  country. 


^ 


r/g;      QUESTION: 

'ris.t  ar^   uhc  main  kinds  of  wildlife  now   living  near  nur>  comnunity? 

Has  this  wild  population  changed  greatly  sinos  earlii  dai/s?     How? ^ 


I.   The  people  or  flr.itdna  are  closer  to  the  life  of  nature  than  are  the 
p--?op''c  of  moj-c  other  stales.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  many  ways. 
FroTi  the  East  ciiJ  elsewhere  p?ople  coms  to  f-bnt^ns  for  their  vacations, 
hiinting,  fishing  and  skiing  trips  every  ycer.  flost  Mcntanans  have  these 
advantages  at  their  back  iocr.     The  forests  and  the  mountains  as  well  as 
the  n;-oat  open  plains  give  life  in  Montana  a  quality  that  most  other 
A!-M'.^."icans  desire  but  co  net  have. 

Tiv  pr-'.cjcti/e  life  cf  our  people  and  the  quality  ?f  our  living  are 
closely  rela'ted  to  the  resources  of  our  region.  If  we  know  cur  region  iuA 
c'di'Dt  our  way  of  life  to  its  contours  our  people  will  live  better,  more 
productive  lives  and  this  will  enable  our  children  to  slore  in  Monl^na's 
1  "jdcy. 


^ 


Presontstion  of  Research  Prnblem  II. 


ilext  week  we  shall  discuss  "Montana,  A  Pla-je  to  Live." 

Tm  chairperson  should  now  call  attention  to  next  week's  work.     Ke 
should  al30  appoint  next  week's  leader. 


REmDINGS 

1.     "COhimunity  and  Bureaucracy  in  the  i'lodern  World,"  Harold  F. 
Kaufiras,  Jco^^nal  of  Social   Research,  11,  March  19G8,  49-63. 
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Pul^lichod  in  ly4>  oy  Crv.jory-Cartwright,  Canada. 

4.  Castonedd,  Cai-'ios: 

Journey  to  Ixtip.n;  the  Lessons  of  Don  .]u?,n,  Sinon  and  Schuster,  1972. 

A  S.'parare  Real  itv,  Further  Conversations  wi  Lh  Don  Juan,  Siiiion  and 
Schuster,  1971. 

Tales  of  Power^  Simon  and  Schuster,  1974. 

The  Tea'hinq:,  c_f  Don^  Juan;  A  .'aqui  \±a^  of  Knowledge,  University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley,  1968. 
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'■Orf^av  is  the  riothsr  of  liberty 

and  liberty  is  the  mother  of  chaoo." 

Will  Durante  historical 


Fifoh  Section 
f1ontar,.T,  A  Place  to  Live 

A.  PROCEDURES:  Clzfxirperson  calls  meeting  to  order.     Recorder  reads 

last  weeks  notes.     Brief  discussion  of  notes.     Session 
leader  takes  over. 

B.  Levris  and  Clark,  conir.ri  up  the  Missouri   in  1305,  wsre  the  first  ovfici:.! 
&rT;!r->.s3rirs  cf  the  new  Amsrlcrin  Republic  to  set  fact  in  the  area  which  v/ould 
IrTter  bccono  the  state  of  Montana.     They  explored  tf;e  territci-y  at  the 
insistence  of  Precidcnt  Tli2iiias  Jefferson,  who  was  motivated  by  the  desire 

to  Ic^rr.  wr.-.'.t  v.'e  had  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.     The  French  had 
c:"!r-:^s'jy  explored  the  territory  by  then  while  so:p2  accounts  credit  the 
opp.nii^h  as  beir-g  the  first  whites  to  reach  into  tn-is  l^.r!d— as  early  ?.s  the 
loth  Centijy.     Also,  archeoloyicul  discoveries  give  us  clues  as  tc  the 
Piovc'r.ents  of  certaii'.  Indir.n  tribes  through  Montana  before  the  historic 
poricd.     There  is  i;orne  evidence  to  suggest  that  certain  Athabascan-speaki-.ig 
pecple  (thair  riesce-ndants  are  the  Apacf)e  ^v^'l  fJavahc)  passed  through  this 
area  around  1000  A.D.  on  their  way  to  the  AiTiericaM  Southwest.     Those 
v:oste.'n  ri.vjrta'ln  dwc-llers  the  Flatheaa,  Kutotai  .  end  Prnd  d' Oreille 
Indians  once  lived  ^nd  hunted  east  of  the  Continental   Divide.     The  Kiov/a 
o'ice  lived  in  tiie  upper  Yellowstone  valley. 

The  ccloni;:aticn  of  the  eastern  North  Aincrican  concinsnt  by  suc- 
cessive wavrs  of  Europeans  caused  a  donrino-like  mcvc'rnent  of  Indian 
peoples  wostwerd  across  the  continent.     Eastern  tribes  pushed  into  the 
Gr'i^t  Lakes  reg'on  caiisiri:]  tnose  people  to  move  into  the  upper  nid-west. 
In  turn,  the  tribes  v/hich  had  occupied  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  region 
moved  into  the  Upper  Missouri   pushing  other  tribes  west.     No  tribe  east  cf 
the  Continental   Divide  in  ilontara  v/as  there  prior  to  about  1600  A.D. 
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By  the  mid-l?00's  tribal  corfigurfitions  were  roii^hly  situated  as  siiown 
en  the  following  map. 


MONTANA  TRIBAL  DISTRIBUTION:     MID-NINETEENTH  CEliTURY 


P^,-:,^rth0 


Probably  the  largest  of  the  Montana  Plains  tribes  in  the  early  to 
nid-1800's  v/^re  the  Blackfeot  (Piegan  band);  the  Crow  cr  Absaroka;  and 
the  Assiniboine.     Their  nuinuers  varied  greacly  even  ever  a  short  period 
of  time  due  laroely  to  tl'.e  r^'vages  of  sn'/:lpox,  and  the  almost  constant 
internecine  wa^-fii^e  between  the  tvibes,  and  later  between  certain  of  tl.e 
tribes  and  the  whit.es.     Estimates  of  Blackfeet  population  would  put  their 
numbers  at  abo'jt  7,000  when  the  first  explorers  cine.     The  Crows  were 
estimc.ted  to  have  about  300  ledges,  or  fdinilies,  in  1805,  having  bsen 
reduced  from  two  trousand  lodges  by  a  succession  of  sn-.a'lpox  epideir;ics. 
Va:7ing  occojiits  put  the  nunber  of  Assinibcine  lodges  at  betv/ean  one  and 
thrco  thousar.ri  between  the  years  1880  and  1837.     The  sr.cll   pox  epidemic 
of  1837-o0  had  a  devastating  efre.'t  en  this  tribe  redi,cing  the  lodges  to 
a  mere  30,  these  occupied  by  r.bout  150  persons. 

In  addition  to  t.fie  dc^inant  groups,  several  others  hunted  in  what 
is  now  Montana  and  occasionally  foijght  one  cr  rr.ore  of  these  tiiree  tribes 
fo'"  buffalo  cr  for  horst:s.     Among  these  were  the  PlaitiS  Cree  a-^d  Grcs 
Ventres   (Atrina)  from  Canada,  the  Ojibway   (Chippewa)  from  Canada  and 
Minnesota,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  from  the  Black  Hills  region, 
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Kuterai  ff-on  British  Columbia,  Bamack  and  Shoshone  from  Idaho  came  into 
the  Flslhar.d  c.o'jntry.     The  Flathead  oi'  Salish  of  wes^ern  [•ionc^na  were 
really  v.-est  cod?t  Indians  aisd  fi-;o:.t  of  their  relatives  lived  a/ound  Pucjet 
So'jnd  or  in  British  Coiurbia;  but  the  ilcitcia  branch  of  the  family 
abandoned  its  fish-eal-.ing  tradition  and  cpcame  true  Plains  tribesmen  v/lio 
movoJ  annually  over  Marias  pass  to  hunt  buffalo  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rockies. 

A  record  of  broken  promises  stands  against  the  v/hite  man  in  his 
Montana  relations  v/ith  the  Indians  and  in  many  crtses  such  betrayal  led 
to  fierce  warfare.     While  only  n  few  major  eiioagcxents  car;  be  mcntlcried 
here  one  of  the  incst  readable  and  autnoritc.tive  accounts  of  while- Indian 
warfare  is  Bii^-y  My  Hcort  at  !''-''jndcd  Knee  by  Dee  Brown.     T'ost  of  the 
Indians  pcirlicipainng  in  tr.e  famous  Custer  battle,  in  which  Gen.  George 
A.  Custer  and  his  entire  command  of  277  men  v;e,-e  wined  out  in  187G,  were 
not  'lontan.ins;  they  were  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  from  farther  south  and  east. 
The  fight— only  one  incident  in  the  "Sicux  War"— war.  precipitated 
when  white  gold^eokers  invaded  the  Black  Hills  country  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Indians.     Anothc  of  the  most  famous  ficntnna  campaigns 
wCiS  the  brilliant  retreat  of  Chief  Joseph  through  the  Territory  ^i  1377, 
ending  with  his  surrender  in  the  Bear's  Paw  country  south  of  Chinook. 
This  march,  1,600  miles  in  127  days,  General   Sherman  said  was,  "ir.is  of 
the  most  extraoi-dmary  Indifin  wars  of  v/hich  there  is  record... The  Indians 
fought  with  almcot  scientific  skill."    Joseph  ordered  the  march  because 
h;s  people  were  starvinn  in  Idaho.     The  initial  offense  was  com:.r  ;:-■■.' d 
by  whites:     at  White  Bird  Creek,  Idaho,  white  robbers  .ijtaci'.ed  Jo.-ieph's 
camp,  stole  scr.ie  stock  and  killed  an  Indian  guav'd.     Though  his  Montana 
surrender  was  'conditional"  and  he  was  prc.nised  that  tiie  tribe  would  be 
returned  to  Idaho,  Joseph's  people  v/ere  hurried  to  Indian  Territory 
(Oklch.'ima)  end  ficld  t'i;-:re  seven  yeirs,  in  which  period  the  remaining  band 
was  reduced  by  illnei-.s  or  hunger  from  4ij0  to  2S0. 

(24)      OUirSTION: 

A.  If  ours  is  a  non-i-'ecervation  corTnmity j  vhni.t  remainders ^   if  any, 
of  Indicci  life  are  still  present  here?     What  I'ldicns  lived  hereabouts? 
Waat  hecane  of  them? 

B.  If  ours  is  a  reservation  aornmunity ,  what  is  the  nature  of  our 
relations  vith  the  reservation   (socially ,  politically ,  econorniaally ^ 
goverJime^itally  )  ? 

C.      tlcst  famous  operators  in  Montana'?  fur  trading  period  were  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company  of  Jam.es  Ashley  and  the  American  Fur  C:/,npany  of 
John  Jacob  Astor.     The  first  post,  however,  was  that  established  in  1807  by 
Manuel  Lisa  of  [Jew  Orleans  at  the  moucli  of  the  Big  Horn  on  the  Yellowstone. 
The  town  of  Big  Horn,  near  Hysham,  now  stands  there.     Ashley's  company 
brought  the  famous  Jim  Bridger  and  the  notonous  Mike  rink  to  iiortana;  a 
p.-rt:ier  in  the  comoany  was  Andrew  i-lcnry  who  had  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  establish  a  post  in  1810--Indiens  had  driven  him  out.     The  Ashley 
company  built  a  fort  at  the  m.outh  of  the  Yellowstone  and  another  at  the 
Big  Horn.     This  firm  took  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  furs  out  of  the 
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territory  in  a  few  years,  b'^t  at  a  cose  of  a  hundred  of  its  employees' 
lives  and  about  $100,000  worth  of  goods  and  hGr::e5  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
Astor's  American  Fur  Company  was  established  in  1808.  Pierre  Choteaj, 
r.fter  whoiii  a  Mcntar.a  county  and  a  town  ere  named,  was  a  notable  fur  trader. 
For  the  American  Fur  Conip;V,,y  Porniie'.h  Hd'enzie  built  Fort  Ur.ion  near  tiie 
nio'Jth  of  the  Yellowstone  in  1823.  iiost  aiioressive  of  the  traders,  McKenzie 
built  half  a  dczt-n  other  posts  for  the  Ar.tcr  coriip^iry  and  in  the'ii  were 
trained  the  notables  of  the  era--Alexdider  Ciiibertson,  who  sncce-jded 
McKenzie  as  bourgeois;  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  who  brought  the  fir'st  steam- 
boat to  Fort  Unio'.i  in  1?32;  flalcolm  Clark,  who  initiated  settleinct  of  the 
Prickly  Pear  viillcy,  in  which  Helena  is  locc.led;  and  Edwin  Thci.ip-~c;i  Denig, 
probably  the  most  prolific  chronicler  of  Incian  life  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
region  "d;/.'ing  the  fi;r  trading  period. 

Fort  Roriton,  r.ost  famous  post  in  Montana,  was  established  near  its 
present  site  in  1346  under  ti.e  name  of  Fort  Lewis,  rebuilt  and  rena'Tied 
four  yer.rs  la^.er.  Its  importance  lay  in  its  position  as  head  of  naviga- 
tion for  river  freight  to  the  mines,  because  the  fur  business  was  dying 
when  it  was  completed. 

The  fur  trade  period  v/as  one  of  ruthless  and  rapid  exploitation  of 
Montana  resources,  intensi^-'ied  by  the  bitter  ccmpotition  of  rival  com- 
panies which  often  flared  into  armed  skiniiishe:.  Posts  were  burred, 
trappers  and  tradr-rs  att'jcked  by  Indians  or  white  competitors.  The  life 
in  the  poi.ts  was  one  of  terrible  hardship  and  only  the  strongest  men 
cc-'ild  survive  it.  The  isolation,  severe  winters  and  constant  threat  of 
ar::iihi"iation  by  hostile  Indians  caused  great  strain  in  social  relation- 
ships and  frequently  resulted  in  creation  of  vicious  living  patterns  in 
v'lilch  liq-jcr  and  Indian  wov.en  figured  prominer.tly.  Many  of  the  traders 
took  rqusws  as  companions,  though  some  (David  Titor.i;»son  for  one  and  Edwin 
T.  Denig  of  F^rt  Ur.ion  for  another)  married  the  Indian  women  and  treated 
them  honorubly  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  A  large  number  of  the  trappers 
were  of  mixed  blood,  particularly  the  former  H'.'dson's  Bay  Company  men 
viho  came  into  the  Montana  country  from  Canada,  who  were  largely  the 
descendants  of  French-Canadian  voyagers  and  Cree  or  otiier  Plains  Indian 
women. 

Ar:iong  the  most  important  figures  of  the  exploration  era  in  Montana 
wore  the  missiori..iry  priests,  the  first  of  whom.  Father  Pic-rre  Jean  de  Smet, 
ca;?.e  to  t!'e  Territory  in  1840  via  the  Platte  River  route.  The  Flathe.'id 
and  Nez  Perce  had  sent  three  missions  to  St.  Louis  asking  for  missionaries 
tc  explain  the  religion  of  the  white  man,  of  which  they  had  heard  from 
tr^dfrs.  The  first  of  these  missions  f>'am  the  tribes  wer.t  east  in  1831, 
others  in  1835  ar.d  1839.  For  varici^s  reasons,  however,  the  appeal  was 
not  answered  until  18^0  when  de  Sniet,  a  Belgian,  cane  into  the  country 
for  a  brief  period,  then  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  report.  In  1841  he 
returned  with  tv.-o  other  priests  and  four  lay  brothers  and  founded  St.  Mary's 
missif-n  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  near  the  present  town  of  Stever.sville. 
In  1854  St.  Ignatius  mission  was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the 
Flathead  Valley  from  Idaho.  Fifteen  years  later  St.  Peter's  v/as  estab- 
lished near  the  present  town  of  Choteau  but  it  had  to  be  moved  seve'^al 
times  because  cf  tlio  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  or  for  other  reasons  and 
finally  reached  its  present  site  near  Fort  Shaw. 
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(25)     QUESTION: 

A.  I3  tJiere  anything  remaining  of  the  trapper  and  explorer  period 
in  our  coimrmity?      Of  the  missionary  period? 

B.  Can  the  effect  of  their  work  and  oustam  be  detected  in  ova' 
oorrrmmity  today? 

C.  What  part  has  exploring ^  hunting ,  and  trapping  in  our  present 
life  here? 

D.       Franco-'r,  Finlay,  a  nixed-blood  trapper,  is  credited  with  the  initial 
iniocrtMiit  aold  d\zco\i^ry  in  Montana.     He  ipade  it  on  Gold  Creek,  noar  the 
present  city  cf  Cee^  Lodae,  in  1852,  shortly  after  he  rotumsd  fi^om  the 
Cnliforriia  ncld  ru'-.h.     I'ha  metal  was  discoverad  the  same  year  nesr  Fort 
Cwen  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley.     Finlay  took  his  cold  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  post  at  Fort  Connah,  near  Flatf:oad  Lake,  but  the  company 
suppressed  news  of  the  discovery  lest  a  stuPipedo  ruin  its  fur  business. 
The  Sti^arz  party,  brothers  Jamas  and  Granville  and  their  partner  Reece 
Anderson  found  oold  near  the  Finlay  site  in  1853  and  two  years  later 
bC'5-tn  systematic  placer  mining  operations  in  that  section  of  the  De?r  Lodge 
Valley.     In  1362  the  first  mrijor  strike  occurred  v.'hcn  John  I'hite  found 
the  rich  deposit  on  Gr.-sshopoer  Creek,  and  the  town  or  Bannaok,  which  v.-as 
to  becon-.e  fir-^t  Territovial  capital,  sprang  up.     In  a  year  this  district 
produced  about  five  nillion  dollars  in  cold,  but  the  cream  was  soon 
Sf.iT..n::d  off.     In  lcj63  Fahwoathcr  and  Wgar  discovered  the  Alder  Gulch 
(Virainia  City)  placers  which  produced  aold  worth  $30,000,000  in  five 
years.     It  w.is  here  that  Montana's  famous  Vigilantes  organized  in  the 
winter  of  1063-64  to  wipe  out  the  outiow  gang  of  H^nry  Plur,jner,  sheriff 
at  Bsnnack,  who  v.'ith  the  aid  of  his  road  ag-^r.t  crew  managed  to  get 
hiiTi-^elf  the  sdme  job  in  the  new  camp.     About  a  score  of  the  desperadoes, 
inducing  piurrn'^ir,  wore  hanged  and  the  waves  of  holdiips  and  murders  were 
stepped. 

Several  subsequent  discoveries,  including  those  in  Last  Chance  Gjlch 
(Helena!,  Cjnftder.V.c  Gulch  {in  the  Bf/lts  northeast  of  Hal-'.na),  tr.e  Cooke 
City  p.rsa,  in  the  Kootenai  country  of  northwest  Monta.ii:  and  in  the  v.-esterri 
Clark's  Vc^y-k  region,  kept  the  gold  rush  alive  until  about  1370.     Quartz 
mining,  requiring  heuvier  iiwestmcr.t  than  the  parnirig  streams  or  the 
erection  of  crude  sluice-?,  s'-.^rted  soon  after  the  placer  discoveries  and 
arow  rapidly  as  t!ie  surface  deposits  v;ere  exhausted.     In  1376  M.A.  Clark 
est-imnled  that  Mortana  had  produced  up  to  that  time  more  than  $90,000,000 
v;iiri;h  of  gold. 

Conner  was  discovered  by  gold  prospectors  in  1366  at  Copperopolis, 
peer  tfie  present  tow.;  of  'Inrtihsdale,  biit  the  deposit  was  unimportant  ar.d 
there  were  no  smelting  facilities  in  Montana,  so  it  was  not  until  the 
80's  that  the  Territory's  nreatist  mineral  resource  began  to  be  irlned  in 
earnest,     iia'^cvs  Daly,  Irish  iirjriigrant  vjho  had  become  a  mine  expert  in  vhe 
Corns  rock  Lode  of  Nevada,  bought  a  silver  mine,  the  An?c.:nda,  in  Sutte  in 
1878  and  discovered  the  richest  vein  of  copper  the  world  had  ever  known. 
W.A.  Cla>'k,  wiio  als?  had  been  mining  silver,  turned  to  copper  and  estab- 
lished a  refinery.     Since  Daly's  Butte  discovery,  thit  city's  "richest 
hill  on  eartii"  his  produced  billions  of  dollars  in  mineral  wealth. 
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flinirig  was  a  gamble  always-,  and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  financed 
by  the  miner  himself  or  the  friends  who  "qrubstaked"  him,  money  had  to  be 
obtained  from  investors  outside  the  Territory  and  control  of  the  mineral 
resource  moved  to  the  east.  New  York  and  foreign  capital  entered  the 
state;  the  Amalgamated  interests  to  whom  Daly  sold  his  Anaconda  mine, 
Clark,  and  youna  Fritz  Hcinze,  a  newcomer,  waged  fierce  battles  for  economic 
and  political  control.  Amalgamated,  which  later  became  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company,  won  out  and  today  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial  interests 
in  the  state. 

The  exhaust! bility  of  the  mineral  resource  tended  to  create  camps 
rather  than  true  coiTLTiunities  at  the  scenes  of  discoveries,  since  there 
was  iio  prospect  of  permanence  there  was  little  incentive  for  development 
of  community  spirit.  There  was  nevertheless  a  spirit  of  conradesiiip  ?.nd 
an  impatience  with  arbitrary  "class  standards"  which  were  truly  democratic, 
and  when  occasion  arose,  as  when  extra-legal  action  appeared  necessary  to 
rid  the  camps  of  road  agents,  the  better  elements  were  able  to  unite 
qi;ickly--more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  they  could  today  since  no  question 
of  social  position  or  economic  interest  was  considered.  On  the  whole, 
hov/ever,  the  mining  era  could  do  little  to  further  community,  state  or 
regional  loyalty  because  of  the  impermanence  of  the  whole  structure.  It 
was  largely  a  period  of  individualism,  of  every  man  for  himself;  the  dom- 
inant motive  was  to  "make  a  pile"  and  get  out. 

(26)     QUESTION: 

A.  Are  there  any  old  mine  sites  near  our  community?     In  what  ways 
is  our  town  affected  by  mining  and  miners  in  Montana,  past  and 
present? 

B.  What  potential  exists  for  future  mining  in  or  near  our  community? 
How  might  this  affect  our  community j  both  positively  and  negatively? 

E.   Probably  no  era  in  American  history  has  left  a  deeper  imprint  on  the 
national  consciousness  than  that  of  the  Open  Range.  Almost  every  American 
child,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  plays  at  some  time  of  his  life  the  game 
of  "Cowboys  and  Indians."  The  western  film  is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  in  popular  entertainment  with  dozens  of  cowboy  dramas  serial- 
ized on  netional  television:  and  thousands  of  western  stories  appearing 
annually  in  magazines  and  books. 

This  is  somewhat  remarkable  since  the  period  was  so  brief.  Open  range 
operations  began  in  the  southwest  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
ended  in  Montana  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  span  of  30  years--in- 
significant  in  America's  two  centuries  of  development--covers  the  time  in 
which  the  open  range  livestock  industry  flourished. 

Its  life  in  Montana  was  much  shorter.  The  first  cattle  were  brought 
into  western  Montana  in  the  mid-60's,  fattened,  butchered  and  fed  to  the 
miners;  but  the  great  central  and  eastern  ilontana  range  was  not  entered 
until  the  early  70' s.  The  move  was  impelled  by  overcrowding  in  western 
Montana  and  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  to  which  Nelson  Story  had  brought  the 
first  Texas  herd  overland  in  1866.  The  first  herd  "pushed  over  the 
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niountoins"  went  to  the  5un  kiver  Vallfiy  naer  G^eaL  Falls;  thit  was  in  "iG;"', 
ojt  fev  foTiowed  imniPdiqtely.  In  1880  Granville  Studrt  went  on  to  central 
[iv'nt.?:-.,i  which  he  found  "' :  v-tically  uninliabitod"  and  "no  ont  Imd  heard  te'I 
oi  a  cov/ooy,"  ih'i^e  yo-i.-?  ,j.tG'",  he  reported,  there  were  600,000  head  of 
cattle  on  cliis  range.  She-'jji  aiso  thrcnyod  the  plairic.  In  18'0  Hont-ma 
had  2, COO  hrad,  in  1.-34  it  had  bjO.OOO  and  in  18S5  almost  a  million. 


The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heaci  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  centra 'i  and 
£a£tern  i1?.it:\fia  gra.'ca  i:pori  public  domain;  in  many  inptanccs  thei-  owners; 
did  •-.^l  acc;.?.''ly  ov.'n  an  ac/e  if  land.  The  country  v.as  i-nfenced  aid  large-y 
un'>jrvey-'.d.  M.uc  of  the  caf-.le  were  tre.i'ed  in  from  Texas,  entering 
MoitP.n-^  ri  c-ithrr  the  Boreman  or  Bridger  trails  which  entered  t'no   souch- 
ceiitrai  pare  of  Lhe  state  and  headed  west  along  the  Yci  ioWL-ton^  Rive'" 
vi'.ll'^y.   The.'  were  t.ailed  east  to  market  across  the  prair-es,  or  shippr,' 
via  the  Utah  Mc^-thK^'n  KciV.-iv.d  on  the  line  from  Corinr.e,  Utah,  to  Butte, 
or  on  the  Northern  P.?cifir,  vriiich  reached  Friles  City  in  1881. 

Thciicih  homesteading  and  fencing  had  begun  in  central  Montana  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  open  range  era,  it  was  overcrowding  and  weather 
which  destroyed  the  industry.  It  never  reco''?red  from  the  disastro'js 
winte  c;  18b6-8/  immortalized  for  Montanans  because  it  was  graphically 
reiy. e:;onted  in  the  famous  sketch  by  the  state's  cowbjy  artist.  Char i ay 
P.'issell.  This  picture,  a  water  color  on  a  pGs;:?.rd,  ilicr./j  a  st?.A'ir.c 
steer  standing,  head  hanging,  in  a  snowdrift  with  a  coyote  waiting  nearbv. 
P.ussell .  r^der  tor  I'rufman  and  Stadler  of  Helena  on  the  Utica  range,  Sfi:t 
the  card  to  tlie  cattle  owners  in  response  to  their  inquiry  as  to  hew  their 
he'^d  was  doing.  It  was  orig-nally  titled  "Last  or  Five  Thoi-sand."   The 
popular  estimate  of  loss  during  this  winter  was  362,000  head  of  ciattle, 
60  per  c^nt  of  the  state's  total.  Official  figures  showed  a  40  to  50  pe-" 
c^:nt  loss,  but  thousands  nf  head  were  not  f^n  the  assessment  rolls  from 
wmch  the  official  record  w?3  made. 

The  di'-e/vf.er  v'as  due  to  the  fact  that  in  open  rarye  operation  no 
provision  w.i  made  for  winter  feeding,  nor,  in  view  of  the  great  nupbc  on 
'!n:i:rv9yr.d  p^i'olic  domain,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  do  so.  Stockmen 
v'hc  «i!r-/iv2j  the  calamity  turned  after  1B37  to  a  new,  modified  cperaticn  — 
smdllor  herds,  raising  of  hay  and  provision  for  shelter.  Another  terrib'ie 
winter  iri  1^05-07  finished  the  job  of  df?:>troy"!ng  the  open  range.  The 
!-st  Lig  ro.ind'.:p  in  northcentral  Montana  was  staged  in  1906.  It  was 
not  long  before  ti^.ere  v;cre  mo.  e  -jattle  on  Montana  grass  than  there  hid 
ever  been;  bvr.   irJividcal  herds  were  smaller.  (In  1944,  spurred  by  v.-ar's 
abroTia"!  food  denf..r:s,  Montana  had  1,727,000  head  of  cattle  o.i  its  r^^nges ; 
in  -975  the  nuipoe-  of  cattle  had  reached  3,340,000  he?.d}. 

Tho'.'gh  the  economics  r?   the  livestock  industry  have  changed  radicd'i  ly 
since  the  open  range  vanished,  the  owtusl  "way  of  life'  of  the  stock.pa.' 
cr  sheep  raiser  still  hsc  many  things  i.i  common  with  that  earlier  period. 
Cows  are  handled  and  sheep  herde-^  just  about  as  they  v;ere  in  the  BO's-- 
r.hp  »-om3ntic  figure  of  the  cowboy  is  still  with  us,  thc::gh  he  is  more  apt 
to  carry  wlr-?  c'tters  and  pliers  for  his  fence  riding  job  than  ho  is  to 
carry  a  gun,  and  in  winter  months  v/e're  likely  to  see  the  stockman  riding 
a  snovmiobile  as  a  ho^se.  T!»e  open  range  had  little  use  for  towns,  and 
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caUlemen  an!  thtir  riders  used  them  infrequently;  but  they  were  loyal 
to  the  little  log-cabin  copimiinitios  which  did  servo  them.     T'le  tradition 
oi"  nGiy^lbor^^rless  was  strer!..;thened  hy  ijolation  of  the  livestock  outfits; 
a  visitor  was  ah/ays  welcoirit:.     but,  like  that  of  the  miners,  it  was  a 
man's  society  and  did  rmt  encourage  developnent  of  homes.     The  life  of 
the  LOwpur>cher  cr  herner  was  rigoroii?,  lonely,  aiid,  dccording  to  family 
standards,  poorly  paid,     f-jr  the  iir.gie  man,  however,  it  pro'/ided  rare 
reward5--freedom,  a  healthy  outdoor  life,  usually  congenial  companionship. 

(27)     QUEOTICN: 

A.  In  what  ways  have  the  stoohnen  affected  our  comninity? 

B.  How  do  the  customs^  attitudes  and  ways  of  life  of  the  stoakr.en 
differ  from  those  of  the  miner?     What,   if  any,   of  these  cattlemen's 
customs  ore  found  in  our  town? 

C.  Has  the  coming  of  more  women  made  an  important  difference  in  our 
community ?     Why ? 

F.   The  history  of  agriculture  in  Montana  ha:  been  one  of  wide  swings 
from  destit'jtion  to  prosperity.  In  1932  the  average  income  'C'^r   farm  in 
the  state  was  $961,  in  1943  it  was  more  than  $G,00j,  ar.d  in  1974  it  was 
$13,438. 

Thu'.igh  farming  was  initiated  on  a  small  scale  by  Father  de  Smet  in 
the  m.iddle  of  the  last  century  and  later  carried  on  alcng  the  traditional 
eastern  pa.;,"...;M  in  the  valloys  which  supplied  the  pioneer  niinirig  camps, 
large-scale  production  bo.'yx■^  with  the  honieotead  rush  startiiig  about  1910. 

Encouraged  by  the  railroads  and  the  govf/.-nment,  thousands  of  settlers 
swarmed  into  Montana  to  take  up  free  land  on  150-acre  or  320-acre  units, 
too  small  for  succp.ssful  operation  on  the  semi -arid  plains.     In  1914  there 
were  mere  t'..r;i  20, GOO  homestead  entries  in  the  state,  r.-^ven  times  the 
averoce  anni-al  nuiTiber  in  the  period  1900  to  1910.     Acreage  sown  to  wheat 
skyrockecod:     from  250,000  in  1909  to  3,417,000  in  1919. 

For  a  while  "'le  newcomers  prospered.     Th:?!  period  from  1910  to  1910 
was  one  of  unusually  plentiful  moisture,  and  war  brcunht  high  prices-- 
$2  a  bushel  for  v;heat.     But  'ch^.  profits  went  to  buy  more  land,  most  of  it. 
unfit  tor  oiiltivaiicn  in  the  first  place,  or  more  machinery,  and  a  series 
of  dry  years  bev^an  in  1918.     Between  1521  and  1925  one  out  of  every  two 
iii'iLar.a  fannei'S  lost  his  place  by  m.ortcage  fo:^eclcsi;re;  20,000  of  the 
34,000  foreclosures  in  the  state's  history  occurred  betv/een  1920  and  1930. 
Nearly  200  P-lontana  banks  closed  in  the  20's.     Sixty  thousand  people  left 
I  ion  tana. 

A  difficult  period  of  adjustrent  followed,  and  it  was  arrested  in 
n.id-course  by  the  wcrldv/ide  eccno:r,ic  collapse  of  the  30's.     Another  "dry 
cycle"  began  in  1929,  to  intensify  the  Ilontana  crisis,  already  grave 
because  of  low  prices  (some  wheat  sold  for  as  little  as  25  cents  a 
bushel.)     In  1935  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Mcr.tena  was  receiving 
some  form  of  relief. 
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Ci't  of  qv'im  nccecsity  were  borii  new  faripir;g  practices  and  long-range 
agri ru I tural   planning.     Strip  farning  was  introd-jcod  to  arrest  wipd_ 
erosion  in  tho  Mriins  area;     counties  Legan  to  study  land  uzq  in  relation 
to  taxation  and  reset':.! Ciiionx.     Acreage  in  wheat  dpclintd  and  that  in 
other  crops   (cf-.pccially  sugar  beets)  increa::od.     Hore  livestock  ri',->peared 
on  Kontaf;a  tarns  ?r,d  tho  "coMuint-.tion  farm"  grew  in  nLT.iborr.  ar^d  1nipQrt.a.''ce, 
especially  in  the  famous  d'."yland  "triung'iu",   die  inverted  pyramid  formed 
en  Mcritana's  map  with  Great  Falls  the  apex  and  Havre  and  3heloy  the  other 
points.     Tf'we  d'.'velopn?nts  held  prorr'se  of  pro^-iding  a  far  more  stable 
agricult.'iral  e-diomy  for  Montana,  though  the  hazards  of  weather  could  not 
be  wnclly  overcome. 

DevolopTic^nt  cf  irrigation  has  been  another  stabilizing  factor.     In 
19''-9  a  thirc  of  the  totdl   fd'Ti  income  ca;no  from  Montana  irrigated  land, 
which  ropre-entrd  only  a  tuiith  of  the  total  agri cultural  acreage.     APout 
2,25U,00a  acres  in  Montana  were  irrigated  in  1S74,  but  not  all  of  th'-s 
area  hcs  adequate  water  all  the  time.     Principal   irrigotion  areas  are  ir. 
the  Yello-./st'jne,  Sun-Ycton.  Milk,  Bitter  Root,  Clark's  For;-.,  Musselshell 
aftd  Flathoad  Valleys.     Several   counties  have  little  or  no  irrigated  land, 
a  fc^"  have  virtually  no  other  kind  under  cultivation.     Water  s^ipply  and 
e^'p^nse  of  distr-;butive  facilities  limit  the  feasibi'-ity  cf  extend-.'r^g 
irrigation  to  other  sect'ons  not  now  so  served;  but  when  damS  can  serve 
multiple  purposes,  aiding   in  flood  control  or  navigation  and  providing 
elo'-.tric  power  as  well  as  storing  v/ater  for  irrigation,  the  proportionate 
debt  Lipon  the  farmer  arising  out  of  their  construction  is  reduced.     In 
addition  to  such  gravity  flow  methods,  some  34.000  acres  are  irrignted^_^ 
by  various  energy  sources.     It  is  estimated  that  another  3GO,OOC--'rOO,OGj 
acres  will  be  added  to  tnis  figure  in  the  next  20  years  by  expanded  use 
of  pivotal  systems. 

Montana's  "one  cash  crop"  agriculture  has  tended  in  the  past  to  make 
it  pec'jl  i^'.^'ly  vulnorablc  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  or  markets,  more  so 
tiidP  were  I'-.c  r;.Gi"e  fertile  niidwestern  and  coastal   scc'.ions.     The  problem 
has  been  further  complicated  by  ilontana's  heavier  costs  of  transportation 
to  market  ciirJ  from  mjnuf'jcturing  centers.     Greater  diversification  tends 
to  ameliordle  this  condition  by  providing  mere  income  sourcos  and  a  better 
domestic  food  supply.     Irrigation  helps  to  modify  the  dependence  upon  good 
weather. 

The  ne.ver  type  of  agriculture  also  should  help  to  st:,bilize  ru^'al 
communities.     The  homestead  town  sev'ved  a  more  vital   function  than  any  of 
iti  predecessors  in  Montana,  but  economic  disaster  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  these  communities.     They  had  been  founded  initially  in 
the  hope  cf  quick  comnerciel  profit  and  depended  for  existence  upon  in- 
flated crop  end  land  values.     In  contrast  to  the  town  supported  by  today's 
move  stable,  permanent  farm,  the  homestead  village  sewed  a  people  whose 
motive,   like  that  of  the  miners  may  have  been  to  make  a  cleanup  and  leave. 
Institution?.!  ?j\d  cultural  sei'vice  therefore,  was  not  as  im.portant  as  it 
has  now  become. 
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(2n)     QUESTION: 

A.  How  do  farm  ways  and  form  life  affect  our  community?     Oiir 
political  ouulook?     Ch"^  moralj   religiouo y  educational  standards? 
How  do  they  affect  cvr  attiUides  towards  people? 

B.  /Ire  there  other  ways  in  which  fann  life  affects  ouv  ccmmunity 
in  the  qvaliiy  of  living  and  the  character  of  cur  people? 

C.  IJhat  is  the  history  of  hnmesteading  in  oxiv  avea?     Ijhioh 
farrrllies  that  came  at  that  time  are  still  heye   (farming)?     l:1iich 
ones  left?     W}'.y?     Was  the  honyokero  motive  the  sc:ne  as  the  minc-'-'s — 
"get  ri.ah  aid  get  out"? 

G.   The  cutsLanclinq  cnaracicristics  of  Montana's  history  would  seem  to 
be  the  rapid ity  of  change.  When  we  realize  that  white  m-.n  in  appreciable 
numbers  hdve  tjor.  in  the  state  only  for  abC'jt  110  yca^s,  we  are  aTiazed 
at  tne  variety  c<'c!  intensity  of  their  experience.  Me;i  still  Hving  have 
particijjated  in  nearly  every  phase  of  the  state's  economic  development. 

Mortanans,  then,  have  been  conditioned  to  accept  cha-'^cie  as  no  rind  1 . 
This  has  both  good  and  bad  effects.  A  sen?e  of  resignation  toward 
the  inevitability  of  chdnoc,  feelings  of  anornie,  i.e.  powsrlessness , 
r-jthlessness,  futility  and  despair-/abdication  of  will  in  regard  to  it 
('"We  can't  dc  anything  about  the  weather,"  when  actually  we  can,  by  better 
farn-.ing  practices  and  irrigation)  tends  to  insecurity  and  discourages 
social  progress  in  the  corrin^unity.  But  on  the  other  hand  recognition  of 
chanoe  and  a  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  wiiose  confidence 
and  courage  enablc-d  hirri  to  conquer  each  new  obstacle  is  a  progressive 
social  force.  When  we  Inse  this  resilier:cy  v;e  hd^jQ   lest  the  frontier 
"dri^'e,"  our  most  precious  heritage  because  it  was  more  responsible  than 
anything  el;;e  for  establishing  and  maintaining  American  democracy. 

Technology  has  reciuced  employment  in  seme  Montana,  fields;  but  tech- 
nology can  create  employment  too.  For  instance  the  recent  g-.-owth  in  tne 
eiwironner.tc:!  technology  field  has  res^ilted  in  the  creation  of  over  a 
half  million  new  .iobs  nationally.  Changes  in  public  taste  which  had 
nothing  to  dc  witfi  Montana,  changes  resulting  perhaps  from  social  causes 
vie   could  neither  p)'c;rote  or  hind::r,  have  given  us  r^ew  problems:  fcr 
example,  reduction  of  the  average  family  size  after  World  '.'lar  I  altered 
the  nation's  meat-eating  habits,  brought  der.'iand  for  small,  "baby-beef" 
steaks,  forced  chanjes  in  cur  livestock  operations. 

Before  Montana  had  had  time  to  acc&rr.plish  mu'-.h  in  orosnizatici  witliin 
its  own  ccmnunities,  its  integration  with  the  national  or"^internatior:al 
ecoriciv.ic  structure  dictated  tliat  it  should  organize  by  economic  interest. 
Thus  the  state  has  flourishing  units  of  most  ine.jo-  national  groups,  such 
as  A.  f.   of  L.,  C.I.O.,  Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  Miners'  'Union;  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Frarmers'  Union;  National  Grange;  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  many  others.  The  objectives  of   all  such  national  or  international 
organizations  reach  above  or  beyond  the  needs  of  the  local  ccmmunity. 
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H.   "The  age  in  which  we  Vive,"  a  great  scientist  has  said,  "is  notable 
for  two  things:  Man's  progressive  triumph  over  nature  in  the  sphere  of 
theoriitical  and  applied  science,  and  his  tragic  inability  to  order  his 
own  life."  On  the  one  hand  bis  power  and  the  scope  of  his  activities 
have  increased,  more  in  the  last  century  perhaps  than  in  all  human  hi=j- 
tory  preceding.  On  the  other  hand  his  recent  conflicts  with  his  own  kind 
are  also  unequalled  in  intensity  and  bloodshed,  while  his  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  seems  to  become  less  and  less.  The  growth  of  modern  power 
and  technology  is  shown  in  many  ways.  Our  great-grandfathers  could  travel 
little  if  any  faster  than  could,  say,  Moses.  They  plowed  their  fields  in 
about  the  same  way  as  did  the  people  of  Moses'  day.  They  sailed  the  seas 
In  ways  net  grer.tly  different.  Their  carpentry,  maconry  and  other  skills 
v/ere  relatively  not  greatly  advanced  over-  the  days  cf  Hoses.  B'jt  ou*"  ways 
of  doing  thin.-j  in  ma;;y  fields  are  greatly  advanced  over  bo';h  those  of  our 
gr:a— grandfathers  and  of  Mcsos.  Between  us  and  the  days  of  our  great- 
grandfathers there  is  a  greater  difference  in  these  respects  than  between 
our  great-grandfathers  aiid  Moses.  In  18:^9  the  total  installed  horsepower 
available  in  the  United  States  was  about  25  million;  in  1935  it  was  one 
billion,  two  hundred  million;  and  in  1971  it  had  reached  21  billion.  This 
great  increase  in  power,  or  the  rate  at  which  we  can  do  work  is  perhaps 
the  mcst  striking  characteristic  of  the  modern  age.  In  many  other  '.'ays, 
ho'.'.'cver,  such  as  in  medical  care,  longer  life,  more  conveniences,  auto- 
mobiles, beauty  ahops,  newspapers,  television,  radio,  phonographs,  and 
all  the  appliances  that  make  the  modern  age,  there  have  been  great 
advances . 

But  in  mass  killing,  mass  unemployment,  mass  hunger,  the  modern  age 
is  also  pre-eminent.  In  the  20th  century  tv;o  world  wars  and  two  Asian 
conflicts  in  which  some  635,000  young  American  men  have  been  killed,  a 
disastrous  world-wide  depression,  with  millions  unemployed,  millions  on 
relief  and  other  millicos  dead  of  starvation,  have  taken  place. 

These  violent  contrasts  between  achiovenent  and  defeat  are  marks  of 
the  modern  '^ge.  Clearly  it  is  an  age  of  profound  chan:;e.  These  changes 
may  be  noted  in  social  customs,  in  the  forms  cf  political  control,  in 
technology,  in  manners,  iuorals  and  religion. 

(29)      QUESTION: 

A.  What  have  heen  the  most  important  changes  in  our  community? 

B.  Is  it  possible  to  tell  what  brought  about  these  changes? 
Consider  communications  technology — the  television,   radio,   telephone, 
and  satellites ;  the  personal  oar,   etc. 

I.   The  changes  which  have  characterized  the  modern  age  have  great  range 
and  great  intensity.  In  many  ways  they  have  been  more  pronounced  in 
Montana  than  in  other  regions  such  as  the  sou-^heastern  states,  or  perhaps 
New  England,  which  do  not  absorb  changes  so  rapidly.  Modern  agricultural 
machinery,  for  example,  has  come  into  Montana  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
social  conr.equences  than  in  most  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  land  surfaces,  and  the  large  farms  in  eastern  Montana  and  the  kind  of 
crops  grown  hove  been  better  suited  to  mechanization  than  have  New  England 
pastures  and  dairy  farms  or  souchsrn  cotton  and  tcbsvico  plantations. 
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In  the  saiiie  way  Montana  conditions  have  favored  the  rapid  introduction  of 
automobile  and  air  transportation.  It  is  probably  true  in  general  that 
the  tempo  of  ctiange  or  the  rate  of  nodernization  in  Ilontar.a  has  been  faster 
than  most  ether  states.  This  is  an  advantayo  in  many  v/ayj.  It  is  also  a 
disadvantage  in  making  Moritana  less  stable  and  less  secure  in  many  respects 
than  are  older,  more  thickly  settled  and  more  self-si:Fficient  regions. 
Give  examples,  if   possible,  of  this  r^^pid  rate  of  change  in  our  community. 
In  what  ways  has  it  been  an  advantage?  In  what  ways  not? 

Most  of  us  cherish  Montana  and  would  like  to  have  our  children 
cherish  it,  grow  to  maturity  here  and  establish  homes.  Otherwise  we  v/culJ 
not  be  here  rr:akinq  this  study.  Nevertheless,  as  Montanans  we  recognize 
chari'je,  and  the  pioneer  spirit  surviving  in  us  convinces  us  that  we  can 
so  sfiape  this  change  as  to  meke  our  lives  happier  and  more  successful. 

(30)     QUESTION: 

A.  Wliat  should  he  done  to  help  cherish  the  way  of  life  in  Montana 
and  the  traditions  that  we  value? 

B,  I'/hat  definitely  might  be  done  in  this  direction  in  our  own 
Gorrmunity? 

RESEARCH  PROBLEM  III 

There  are  older  Montanans  still  living  who  were  witness  to  the  great 
transitions  which  swept  the  state  during  its  history.  Others  are  descen- 
dants of  these  early  pioneers. 

Appoint  three  2-member  committees  to  prepare  written  outlines  of  life 
histories  of  three  Montana  pioneers  or  pioneer  families  from  this  corninmity. 
The  outlines  should  reflect  the  historical  periods  that  these  people  lived 
through.     The  outlines  may  be  similar  to  the  following: 

LIFE  OF  HENRY  D.    LOUIS    (1835-1909) 

Born  in  Denmark 

Cams  to  U.S.A.   in  1852  at  age  17. 

Traveled  to  Salt  Lake,   Nev. 

(In  2858  went  to  Cherry  Creek,  Nev.,  worked  as  gold  freighter. 
Cold  Mining  Era       (In  1863  moved  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,   and  freighted  gold. 

(Mooed  to  Helena  in  1868  with  new  gold  discoveries  there. 

(In  early  and  mid  ISTO's  worked  for  Mennendoah  Cattle  Co.   as 
Open  Ranqe  Era         ^      wagon  boss  on  Shield's  River  near  Livingston. 

(Mennendoah  m.oved  into  eastern  Montana  (Hatchet  Ranch  near 
(       Fallon)  in  early  1880 's. 
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(In  mid  2380 'a  squatted  on  land  on  Bad  Route  Cx'eek. 
(1339 J   at  age  54  married  and  started  farrdly. 
(       Children:     1890   —  Diamond  Louis 
(  1891   —  Goldie  Mar^j  Louis 

Homestead  Era  (  1692   —  Silver  Emma  Louis 

(1904   -  worked  for  KIT  cattle  outfit  as  wagon  boss. 

(1905   -  filed  claim  on  land  he  had  gotten  through  squatter's 

(       rights. 

(1909  -  died,   buried  on  Clear  Creek  near  Fallon. 

Researchers  should  be  prepared  to  address  relevant  questions  about  the 
life  histories.     Using  the  above  example  the  questions  might  be: 

1.  vnvj  did  he  leave  Denmark? 

2.  Ifnat  was  the  political,   social  situation  of  life  in  Europe  that 
encouraged  Jtim  to  leave? 

3.  l-fny  did  he  end  up  in  eastern  Montana? 

4.  Is  his  story  typical?     Was  he  representative  of  a  force  at  the 
time?     Or  was  he  an  exception? 

Researchers  should  be  ready  for  presentation  and  discussion  of 
Reseojrch  Problem  III  two  weeks  from  today. 

Next  week  we  shall  discuss  "Montana  and  Our  Nation." 

Tlie  Chairperson  should  now  call  attention  to  next  week's  work  and 
appoint  the  next  session  leader.     The  session  leader  should  review  next 
week's  work  and  be  ready  to  explain  the  graphs  and  charts.     Also  the 
session  lead.er  should  try  to  develop  a  reading  list  related  to  next  week's 
section  topic. 

READIMGS 

1  •  lyrx  !jV.  Heart  ajt  Wounded  Knee,  Dee  Crown,  Harcourt,  Brace  6 
World,  1971/ 

2.  r-'ontana :  A  State  Guide  Book,  k'.P.A.,  Viking  Press.  f^Y,,  1923. 

3.  I'lontana  Data  Book,  Montana  DepartiriGnt  of  Econ.vnic 
Development. 

4.  nontaoa:  Unconinon  La:Ti,  K.  Ross  Toole,  University  of  OklahcT.a. 

5.  Te-Titorial  Politics  and  Government  in  Montana  1864-89,  Clark 
C.  Spence,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1975. 
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better  than  good  goveinvnent.  " 

Harold  Laski 


Sixth  Section 
Montana  and  Our  Nation 


A.  PROCEDURES:  Chairperson  calls  meeting  to  order.     Recorder  reads 

last  week's  notes.       Today's  session  leader  takes 
over. 

The  recorder's  notes  should  be  brief,  but  kept  in  an 
orderly  fashion  from  week  to  week.     The  notes  should 
record  the  names  of  the  persons  making  sigiiificant 
remarks  in  the  discussion  as  well  as  the  gist  of  what 
they  say.      The  notes  should  also  record  briefly  the 
reports  made  by  the  research  committees  from  week  to 
week.     At  the  end  of  the  ten  weeks'  course  the  recorder's 
notes  may  be  worth  mimeographing  in  order  to  give  a 
valuable  record  of  the  discussions  to  each  member. 

B.  Mont3na  is  in  many  ways  uniquely  itself.  Yet  it  slso  shares  many 
common  geographic,  historic,  cultural,  economic,  social  and  political 
features  with  its  neighboring  Western  states.  Just  as  the  West  has  its 
conir.on  features,  interests  and  problems,  so  do  the  other  American  regicns-- 
the  South,  New  Englar.d,  the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  the  ^''^d-^;est,  the  Far 
West,  the  Southwest,  and  so  on.  The  boundaries  of  these  regions  are 
varioi'sly  defined  depending  on  the  source  one  is  parti::!  to,  or  the  cate- 
gory one  seeks  to  measure.  For  example,  Montana  is  a  part  of  the  historic 
Old  West,  which  would  include  all  the  staves  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Pacific.  Montana  is  also  part  of  the  Old  V!est  Regional  Ccnunijsion,  a  h've 
state  organization  (Montana,  Wyox.ing,  florth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  ar.d 
Nebraska)  whose  purpose  is  to  define  common  probleir,:  ard  establish  comm<'DP 
policy  concorninu  energy  and  economic  development  matters  wit'iin  the  region. 
Ca.i  you  list  other  regions,  either  geographic  or  organizatiop.al  ,  to  which 
Montana  ic  a  party?  Vihat  is  their  purpose  or  function?  What  are  the  other 
member  states?  (A  partial  list  follows). 
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1.  Gaographic  arrJ  cultural  regioris  to  which  Montana  balongs: 

--The  Northv/est:  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

--Rocky  Mciiirtain  States:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
I'tah,  cu-id  Mew  Mexico. 

--The  Creai   "lains:  Montana,  North  Dakot=\,  South  Dikota, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kans'.s,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and 
Texas. 

2.  Some  regional  organizations  in  vjhi ch  Montana  participates: 

--Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  Commission  (W-iter  Resources): 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas. 

--Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States  (D;!siiisss  and 
Industry):  Montana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Colorado. 

—Federal  Region  VIII  (Federal  Government):  Montana,  Vlyon-:ing, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Utah. 

—Western  Interstate  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (Higher 
Education):  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  California,  Arizona,  flew  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

--Upper  Midwest  Council  (Public  Education):  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  Northern  Wisconsin,  arid 
Upper  Michigan. 

It  is  true  that  Montanans  strongly  identify  with  their  state.  But 
Montanans  are  also  drawn  to  embrace  the  particular  culture  of  the  region 
in  which  they  live.  Those  from  eastern  Montana  are  drawn  eastward  to 
the  tireat  Plains  region  with  its  grassland  culture,  la;-ge  v-heat  farms, 
cattle  ranches,  and  wide-open  spaces.  Western  Montanans  tend  to  look 
v;est  to  the  mountains  and  the  mountain-valleys  with  its  logging  industry 
and  its  small e>-  more  diversified  farr,;s. 

(32)      QUESTION: 

A.  liliat  is  the  regional  orientation  of  the  people  from  our  area? 
VPnat  about  our  regional  orientation  politiaallij?     Econcmically? 
Historically?     Socially  and  culturally?     In  other  ways? 

B.  What  goods  and  services  are  exchanged  within  this  region? 

C.  What  products  do  we  import  from  other  regions?     From  where? 

D.  I'/hat  products  do  we  export  to  other  regions?     To  where? 
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C.  Wi^:h  tv/Gity  percent  of  the  population  noviiig  each  year,  Americans  are 
aiTOH'j  i.he  rosL  migratory  peoples  in  the  world.  Montanans  are  no  exception, 
between  1965-70,  son:e  17G,C00  persons  moved  either  into  or  out  of  Ifontana. 
This  rGpresoiited  cibo'Jt  25  percer;t  of  the  state's  population.  In  this 
same  period  103,000  persons  moved  out  of  the  sLate  and  72,000  persons 
moved  into  Montana. 

Generally  speaking,  the  direction  of  Montana's  migration  pattern, 
both  intrastate  and  interstate,  is  westv/ard.  [lore  MonUnans  moving 
within  the  :-tdto  moved  to  wostern  Montana  than  to  other  areas  of  the  state. 
And  more  people  movir.n  irito  Montana  fron  other  states  moved  into  western 
r'cntana  than  to  the  state's  other  areas.  Finally,  more  of  Montana's 
outmi grants  heaced  for  the  west  coast  states  than  for  any  other  region 
of  the  country. 

The  rollOiVing  table  chews  the  migration  betv/een  Montana  and  her 
neighboring  and  west  coa;;t  states. 


MIGRATIOn  BETWEEN  MONTANA  AND  SELECTED  STATES 

1965-1970 

Montana 


Sta,te 

Inmigran 

ts 

Outnigran 

ts 

Net  Miarants 

North  Dakota 

5,753 

3,415 

2,333 

South  Dakota 

2,329 

1,5C5 

823 

Wycmi  ng 

4,000 

3,429 

571 

Idaho 

3,802 

5,973 

-2,171 

Washington 

7,765 

21,335 

-13,559 

Oregon 

2,940 

5,754 

-2,814 

California 

10,626 

14,469 

-3.343 

Notj;:  The  data  pertain  to  persons  five  years  of  age  and  over  in 
1370". 


The  new  vrave  of  coal -mining-related  industrialization  in  eastern 
Montana  will  drastically  affect  the  migration  patterns  within  the  state. 
So,  t-30,  will  continued  nrcwth  of  subdivisions  m.cstly  in  western  and  southern 
Montana,  'le  ce.n  cxr  f-ct  a  clearer  image  cf  these  patterns  to  be  reflected 
ir.  thL  1930  population  census. 


NOTES 


(Z2)     OUF/^UCN: 

A.  What  facio-.-'S  contrilAitc  to  ths  migration  to  end  fvom  ovr  area? 
Oup  ao7:rn.'.:iity? 

B.  l-/hepa  do  our  Tpeo-ple  go  when  they  leaoe?     How  manu  return?     Irfhy? 

C.  Where  are  the  newcomers  from?     What  brought  them  here?     Haw 
readily  do  we  acoept  n3W  people  into  our  community  ? 

0.      Montc-.na  shares  in  our  collective  national  wealth  and  productivity  in 
many  ways.     Our  1973  Mcr-ug-'icjUural  labor  force  v/as  225,000  (against 
the  national  total  of  75,507,000).     Tnere  were  56,000  employees  in  the 
wholesale/rptail  trades,  55,000  qoverr.ir.cr.t  workers,  42,000  in  the  service 
trades,  24,000  in  nanufaccurinu,' 19,0'JO  in  transportation  and  p-jblic 
utilities,  13,000  in  contrcict  corotructicn,  9,000  in  finance,  insurp.nce 
cind  real  estate,  and  6,000  in  mining.     Manufacturing  trades  work3rs  earned 
$4.51  per  hour,  Iilyh^r  than  the  national  average  of  $4.07  per  'cowr.     In 
1972,  there  wore  925  Montana  manufacturing  establishments  with  33,000,000 
rr.anho'jrs  workea  and  $1,584,000,000  in  shiprr.ents. 

The  percertages  of  non-agricultural  employees  in  Montana's  labor 
unions  was  30.7%  in  1972— only  10  states  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
orgr.nized  non-agricultural  employees.     Montana  had  51,000  prcorietorships 
in' 1971    (there  were  nearly  8  million  nationally)  with  receipts  in  excess 
of  1.5  billion  dollai^s.     Construction  contracts  in  1973  wore  worth 
$515,000,000,  a  small  share  of  a  more  than  100  billion  dollar  national 
industry. 

In  1967  Montana  had  7,454  retail  trade  establishments  with  sales  of 
$1,137  billion.     Building  materials,  hardware,  and  farm  implement  dealers 
accounted  for  $128  million  in  sales;  food  stores  for  $248  million,  and 
aut.c-dealers  for  $230  million.     National   retail   trade's  sales  were 
worth  more  than  $310  billion  in  1967.     Montana's  share  of  this  national 
sales  figure  was  0.4%.     Our  wholesale  trades  establishments  (there  were 
1,509  in  1967)  had  sales  of  $1.1  billion  with  the  national   level  at 
$459.5  bill-icn.     There  were  4,204  service  establishments  in  Montana  in 
19C7  with  receipts  o-*^  $111,000,000  (U.S.  total  $60.5  billion).     In_1969, 
U.S.  foreigr  export  in  nianufacluros  were  worth  $29.2  billion  of  which 
iior.tana's  chare  was  only  $14  million. 

In  1973  there  were  148  banks  in  Montana  with  total  assets  of  $2,735 
billion.     Nationally  there  v/ere  almost  14,000  banks  with  assets  of  $832.5 
bil lion.     Savings  and  loans  in  Montana  in  1971  had  assets  of  $333  million 
(15  establishments)  while  the  5,^74  national  savings  and  leans  had  assets 
of  $205  billion. 

In  1959  there  were  25.,000  farms  in  this  state  with  an  average  size 
of  2,522  acres  and  an  average  value  per  farm  o<  $1  SO ,000.     There  v.'cre 
2,730,000  farms  nationally  with  an  average  size  of  c;ily  390  acres  and  an 
average  worth  cf  $76,000  per  farm,     f'lontana's  farms  that  year  produced 
$575  million  worth  of  products,  while  national   farms  sales  were  worth 
$45.6  billion. 


NOTES 
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(33)     QUE3TI011: 

A.     Hew  does  our  corvnunicy  figure  into  this  picture  of  national  wealth 

and  produativity?     What  local  industries  contributed  to  these  totals? 

D.     llcw  dependent  are  wo  on  their  continued  good  health? 

C.  H'yj  strong  are  our  local  banks?     WJ:at  investments  do  they  make 
locally?— To  both  farms  and  ranches  end  non-agricultural -based  enter- 
prises ? 

D.  How  well  does  the  aorjmunity  support  its   local  businesses?     i.e. 
how  many  of  us  patronize  our  town's  stores,  banks ,   etc.?     How  many 
of  us  go  elsewhere  to  shop? 

E.  Conversely ,  how  adequate  are  our  local  businesses?     Are  they 
competitive  with  other  areas?     How  might  they  be  more  so? 

F.  What  can  we  do  as  a  group  to  raise  the  consciousness  of: 

1 .  our  town  's  citizens  to  the  need  for  supporting  local  busi- 
nesses? 

2.  our  local  lousinesses  to  maintain  quality  merchandise  and 
remain  competitive? 

E.   ThG  influence  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Montana  is  ubiquitous. 
It  ov.'ns  ar,d  rn£nones  much  cf  our  land;  it  regulates  much  of  our  trade 
oT.d  i:o;Ti:,ierce:  it'pa:.r,Gs  lav/s  which  affect  our  lives  socially,  education- 
ally, and  in  many  other  v^ays  i  and  it  employs  many  of  our  neighbors. 

The  federal  government  ov.ns  about  30%  of  Montana's  land,  some  27.6 
mil  lion  acres.  Come  10.9  n-illion  of  those  acres  ere  in  forest  lands. 
Another  5.2  nillicn  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (Indian  trust,  alio  ted  and  tribal). 

Federal  civil  in:"!  emDloyment  in  Montana  in  1973  was  11,000,  while 
state  goveri.rr.ent  employed  17,000  a.id  local  gcvernment  exployed  another 
30,900".  In  1974  there  v.'ere  2.9  million  federal  civilian  employees 
natior-ally. 

Federal  spending  to  Montana  in  1973  totaled  neai^ly  $1  billion. 
Included  wc.s  $215  million  in  federal  crants  to  state  and  local  gov-;rn- 
ment  (aniounting  to  34.9%  of  state  and  local  government  reventies). 
Pi:blic  assist";nce  expenditures  included  such  items  and  amoi^nts  as: 
$11. S  million  to  the  '.edical  Assistance  Program;  $105.5  million  to  Social 
Secj-ity  Retirement  Insurance  (SSRI);  $9.9  million  to  Irsdian  Health  Ser- 
vices; and  $2.3  million  to  Child  Development  (Head  Start).  In  1972 
some  12'»  of  farm  income  was  derived  ft'om  government  crop  payments  which 
totaled  $10.^.2  million  in  Montana.  In  fiscal  year  1975-76  Montana 
received  a  total  of  $23,713,050  through  federal  revenue  sharing. 

Individual  income  and  employment  tax  receipts  in  Montana  in  1973 
totaled  $313  million,  against  national  receipts  of  $171.2  billion.  For 
MontanariS;  t'i-!s  represented  payments  of  9.8«  of  their  personal  income. 
Tiie  national  average  is  much  hi9her--17.2%  of  personal  income. 
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The  fcllov.Mnu  pie-nrachs  rhcv;  a  breakclovm  of  the  federal  budget  in 
terms  of  recoipts  and  expenditures; 


T!iL  E'JCv.lT  dollar 

Fiscal  Year  19/6  Estimate 


WUERE  IT  CCfcES  FROM 


VUERS  IT  GOES 


ividuals 


Other 


The  pprcentaoe  of  voting-sno  Montanans  casting  votes  in  presidential 
and  U.S.   fepresentativos  elections  since  1960  has  been  consistently 
h-^aner  than  national  averaoes.     Also,  in  presidential  elections  since 
1943,  Mor.tr-^ans  have  votod'the  majority  (victorious)  party  in  ail  but  the 
1Q60  (Kennedy)  election. 
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(34)      QUESTION: 

A.  To  whet  extent  do  we  feel  the  influeyice  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  federal  spending,   and  the  federal  hureaucracj  on  our  Uvea, 
individually  and  as  a  community? 

B.  Do  we  as  residents  of  a  rural  Montana  community  receive  our  fair 
share  of  the  federal  pie?     Should  we  be  moi'e  or  less  aggressive  in 
our  pursuit  of  federal  grants  for  our  comnnmity  and  our  citizens? 
Why? 

C.  In  what  ways  can  we  influence  the  workings  of  our  government? 
(Csiyisider  merrhership  cooperatives ,   special  interest  groups,   congres- 
sional representatives,   etc.)? 

D.  How  do  ov.r  attitudes  about  government  and  about  our  ability  to 
influence  it  affect  our  demoaral^io  values  and  traditions? 

F.   Progress  report  on  Research  Problem  III. 

Next  v/esk  we  shull  disctiss  "The  Future  of  Montana." 

The  Cnairperson  should  call  attention  to  the  work  for  next  week  and 
a  session  leader  should  be  appointed. 


READINGS 

1 .  The  Budget  of  tha  Uniteci  States  Govornncnt,  Fiscal  Year  1976, 
Supsriritcnden't  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printina  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

2.  Man  Against  Mass  Society,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Henry  Regnery  Pub.  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1962. 

3.  Statistical  Abstract  of  th_e  United  States:  1974,  (95th  Edition) , 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C,  1974. 


NOTES 


"...what's  past  is  prologue;  what  to 
oome^   in  yours  and  my  discharge. " 

The  Tcrnpest 
Wm.   Shakespeare 


S'='venth  Section 
The  Future  of  Montana 

A.  PROCEDURES:  Cliairperson  open  meeting.     Recorder  read  last  week's 

notes.     Tonight's  session  leader  take  over. 

B.  The  future  of  Montana  is  partly  in  our  hands  and  partly  subject 
to  conditions  over  which  ve  ITave  little  or  no  control.  World  and 
natic'.al  economic  trends  which  affect  Montana's  economy  are  largely 
beycnd  our  control.  Demands  for  our  experts,  namely,  wheot,  cattle , 
lumber,  coal,  and  copper  ore  are  subject  to  market  conditions  far  beyond 
cur  borders.  Our  farmers  and  ranchers  must  sell  their  produce  at 
prices  set  by  others,  elsewhere.  And  they  have  little  to  say  about 
v;hat  prices  they  will  pay  fcr  the  farm  implements  they  buy.  '^\\^.   price 
of  many  things  that  we  buy  is  largely  a  matter  of  take  it  cr  leave  it. 
Whether  we  in  Montana  buy  or  not  makes  little  difference  in  the  price, 
and  some  of  these  thincjs  such  as  medicine,  or  steel,  or  furniture,  we 
must  buy  at  any  price.'  Freight  rates  and  passenger  rates  are  set 
without  much  consultation  with  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs 

more  to  ship  wheat  from  central  flontana  to  a  port  in  Oregon  than  it 
does  to  ship  wheat  vroni  Nebraska  to  Oregon  even  though  the  Nebraska 
shipment  is  niore  than  500  miles  longer. 

Cn  the  other  hand  many  things  that  determine  the  future  of  Kootana 
are  somewhat  under  our  control,  and  other  things  might  be,  if  we  cared 
to  plan  it  that  way.  The  weather  is  a  good  example,  tbntanans  h.?ve 
always  lived  under  the  threat  of  drouth,  hailstorms,  snow  blizzards, 
and  "fluod-ing.  Lut  if  we  reccc;nize  the  fact  that  drouth  and  other 
extreme  weather  conditions  are  part  of  t!ie  normal  cycle  of  Montana 
v.eather,  we  can  plan  for  it,  adjust  our  work  and  way  of  life  to  it, 
and  thus  keep  the  situation  in  hand  even  if  drouth  does  come.  If 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  tfie  price  of  gasoline  or  television  sets  may 
go  up  or  down  without  much  reference  to  our  wishes,  we  can  plan  cur 
activities  in  such  a  way  that  these  do  not  control  our  lives  so  much  as 
they  otherwise  would.  By  recognizing  our  limitations  we  can  in  a  measure 
be  free  of  the.n.  But  not  entirely.  This  does  not  mean  that  acquiescence 
is  rtlweys  a  virtue.  In  many  cases  resistance  to  these  limitations, 
especially  if  they  arc  man-made,  is  the  best  line  of  action,  and  we  shall 
spend  the  bale  nee  of  this  session  on  this  very  theme. 
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(cS)     QUESTION: 

A.  Cite  otksr  examples  of  conditions  that  affect  Montana  and 
Moyitano/io  hut  over  nhich  we  have  h.id  little  oonti.-'ot  historically 
(oonaider  excort/iarijort  policies^  m-xi'kst  oonditione ,  goverrjncv.ta.l 
regtilaiiono  art.d 'policies ,  etc.). 

B.  Which  of  these  conditions  are  now  more  amenable  to  modification 
and  change? 

C.  How  might  such  modification  or  oha^ige  be  accomplished'!' 

C.       Fur.d?tr,cr.t3l  nhapge  cut  ciopply  into  the  social  and  political  fabric 
of  Arrie-.-ican  life  di^ririg  ths  19C0's.     For  Montana  the  timo  seem^^d  pre- 
destinod.     Tr.e  .V.cconcia  Coirnany  had  only  recently  (1959)  sold  its 
Mon'-ana  newspapers  to  the  L^e  Enterprises  nevspaper  chain.     Tlie  subse- 
q-jetit  ciacline  of  the  company's  influence  in  the  state  and  the  er^ergor^ca 
of  a  free  press  in  the  19G0's  were  but  the  seeds  of  further,  more 
substantive  charge.     And,  once  it  started,  change  came  quickly. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  Act  of  1971   turned  a  many-headed 
a»id  burgeciing  st^te  bureaucracy  v;ith  more  than  160  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  indc";pende;it  boards  into  a  far  more  centrally 
accountable  19-department  operation.     Legislative  reapportionments  in 
1965,  1971,  1972,  ar.d  especially  1974  v/hen  they  went  to  single-member 
diiti"ici-3,  led  to  a  more  representative  legislature.     But  the  hallmark 
of  the  times  v<o.s  the  v/riting  of  a  new  state  constitution  by  a  citizen's 
coriimittec,  and  its  subsequent  adoption  by  fiontanans  in  1972.     This  new 
constitution,  which  rcplncad  the  one  written  in  1839,  called  for  still 
further  reforms.     One  siicli  reform  measure  was  the  creation  of  a  local 
gcvornT:ent  reviev/  process.     Every  ten  years  elected  local  goverrment 
study  comrni.:sioners  in  each  of  Montana's  56  ccunMes  a;id  125  munici- 
palities are  to  review  Lheir  present  form  of  gcvernment.  and  a  wiae 
range  of  alternative  forms.     The  first  such  process  wi:l  conclude  in 
the  Bicentennial  y£ar--1976--when  county  and  mL-nic-ipal  voters  decide 
to  e'ther  accept  or  reject  the  alternative  form  rGccmmended  by  ths 
ccmnlsr.i oners.     Montana  is  the  only  state  to  give  its  local  units  such 
wide  discretion  ever  goverfunental  structure. 

The  1970's  have  also  se-£n  landmark  envircnmer.tul  and  natural 
resource  legislation.     For  example,  faced  with  impending  large-scala 
coal  strip  n-iiniiig,  Montana  passed  one  of  the  mcst  effective  strip 
m^no  reclamation  bills  in  the  nation.     And  in  order  to  help  alleviftte 
coal  develcpmoni:  impacts,  the  1974  lior.tana  Logislat'!-*a  passed  a  rreasure 
that  imposes  the  highest  state  tax  en  coal   in  the  United  States.    The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  local  goverrments  in  finr>ncirg  the 
expansion  of  public  se'-vTCos  repded  to  deal  with  coal  impacts,  to  help 
finance  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  coal  development  areas, 
and  to  invest  in  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  state's 
public  schccls.     (See  pie-graph  following). 
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COAL  SEV'uRANCF  TAX 
PROPOSCn  niSTRIBUTION  THROUGH  1979 


Parks  Fund 
76-77=  $1  ,571  ,557 


/ 


/ 


,-^Fouridation  .  2' 


General 
Fund 


\      10'<; 
\  76-77 


\         7/11  avnilaole  for 
/  localXimpact 

6,685-  /  \ 

630  /  /       Local    Itnpact\ 
\       //&  Educational  Trust 
\    //  Account 


76-77- 
$26,7^5,520 


\/    27%%  ___-.--  -I 

/vS^  At  least  4/11   to  Educstion  Trust 
\     --^und       75-77^  $6,6^5,530 
Vv10%      \^0%  of  i^ncome  to  sducat.ic;- 
i"'  V6-77=      "--each 'year:     Foundation 
;,    \$G,636,630    "■-/•Program-$202,914 
Hioliv.'jy     /  Board  of  Rooents- 
Acct.  /     $57,533  (75-77) 


HB  642 
76-77=-' 
$1,671,657 


County 


--■—-J-'  V       -^2,674,652 
Alt.  ' County  Land 

Energy   Planning  76-77= 

76-77=   $658,663 
$1,671,657 


Total,  1976-77  biennium  =  $G5,S55,30C 


Those  and  other  reforms  v/ere  hard  v;on  for  Montana.  They  can  bo 
viev/ed  as  social  contracts  made  by  and  for  Montanans.  And  they  came 
at  qreat  expense  to  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
govcrnnental  end  legislative  reforms  v/ere  and  still  are  controversial. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  have  been  possible  even 
thirty  years  ago. 
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(SO)      QUESTION: 

A.  Eaio  mcr^  of  the  gvnup  members  resell  the  old  lerjislatures  which 
Wiire  dnnrinated  by  the  Anaconda  Company?     What  tactics  were  employed 
by  the  com>\'mi/  to  ccr.t^'cl  thj  legislative  process?     How  often  wer3 
Montcnans  tvaato-d  to  leQiclciive  news  in  the  company -owned  newapap^ere? 
f/hat  was  the  quality  of  such  news? 

B.  How  do  the  members  of  the  group  feel  about  the  governmental  ofid 
legislative  reforms  cited  above? 

C.  How  do  such  reforms  affect  life  in  the  rural  community? 

D.  In  what  ways  do  you  new  have  more  or  less  access  to  the  legis- 
lature and  to  state  government? 

E.  l/liat  part  have  you  taken  in  the  review  of  local  government? 

Kobe:     Consider  your  answers  in  terms  of  any  additional  changes  you 
mig'iit  recomme-nd  and  how  they  might  be  implemented. 

D.      ficntana's  future  is  takinn  form  in  the  legislative,  end  state  and 
local  goverr.-;<-}nt  reforms  r.cw  being  enacted.     Montana-initiated  cliances 
are  sweeping  this  scute  as  never  before.     Gut  c.ir  future  as  a  st!ite  is 
being  influenced  by  forces  from  outside  of  Montana.     We  already  mentioned 
the  economic  conditicns  v/hicli  placed  a  strong  demand  on  our  agricultural 
predicts.     Ar.d  we  also  mentioned  coal   (and  its  e^icrfiy  and  gas  by-pro'Jucts) 
which  is  in  dem.-^nd  by  an  aggressive  coalition  of  energy  companies  and 
federal  govoi  riniont  agencies. 

Just  wlict  voice  Montanans  will  have  in  deciding  the  futures  of  tr32e 
two  industries   (agviculti;re  and  enargy)  in  Mor:tcna  is  still  "J^rj  much 
at  issue,     rone  feel  that  agriculture  and  eneryy  development  are  basically 
incoT.pa'v-ible  since  they  compete  for  the  same  resources:     land  and  water. 
But  the  que: lion  is  significant  to  flontana  hs  never  before.     It  Yr^-xVvj 
asks:     Are  wo  still  to  be  an  economic  colony  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  have  we  not  learr.c^d  eiK.L'rjh  from  ouv  hitto^y  tc  knov/  that  v.e  can  never 
again  default  to  out-of-state  interests  to  mike  decisiorjs  affecting 
Montana's  fucuro?    flontana  historian  K.  Ross   focle  f-ums  it  i;p  well:     ''It^^. 
net  Montana  siaying  to  hell  with  Ainorica  at  all.     We're  just  saying,  if 
you're  going  to  o.^  it  (d^avelop  cu:'  coal)  you're  going  to  cc  it  where  ••.■e 
ivant  it,  when  we  w^nt  it  end  how  we  want  it." 

{Z7)      QUESTION: 

A.     The  session  leader  should  poll  the  gro'up  en  the  following  question. 
Can  we  as  a  group  or  as  individuals  hope  to  influence  decisions 
chaut  the  development  of  Montana's  agricultural  and  coal  industries? 
How  or  why  not? 

3.      irfnat  special  interest  groups  exist  in  Montana  for  the  pui'voss  of 
enhancing  or  resisting  energy  development  efforts?     I'Tnich  grotips 
exist  on  behalf  of  agriculture?     What  is  their  position  on  cool 
development  in  Montana?     Which  of  these  groups  arr.  s'srong  in  our 
area?    Hoij  m-my  of  us  are  mc-mbevs? 
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E.  Many  Montanans  belicvG  that  the  future  of  f'ontana  riepends  on  the 
cc^velopment  oi"  recjiona'l  as  ever  national  or  international  specinlities. 
I;i  view  of  f»eir;ht  rale  ro:,:rict ions  aird  compotition  from  more  favorably 
situaL.'od  ipjust-ics ,  as  v.c'i  !  as  thi  larr-e  caoitoi    invc5tinen'*;3  available 
for  non-:!s).itana  induit.ti as  in  the  Midv/est  vincI  East,  Montana,  it  is 
aroued,  woii'id  benefit  i!r;;,r;'::s'jrably  from  regional  specialization.     This 
kind  of  planning  would  not  require  larye-scale  capital   iive^tnorits,  nor 
hould  it  depend  on  out-ct-state  capital  markets.     It  v/ould  take  advantage 
of  ra,-/  materials  and  mirkot:  crise  at  hoT;s.     The  type  cf  economic  life 
wo'jid  bo  less  Si.b.icct  to  the  shoe!'.-  of  national  and  v/orld  crises  as  well 
aS  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  no'i-f'ontnna  interests.     Montanans  wcjld  not 
have  to  rely  so  ntocr.  en  a  singla  indur.try  nor  "je  liinited  by  the  technolog- 
ical or  bi^3in.-,:s  policies  of  t'nat  single  industry.     Sucn  planning  v/Ould 
tie  Montana  ma.v:  clossly  to  its  own  natural  region:  it  would  be  n^ich  less 
an  economic  colony. 

An  exa'^^ple  of  regicr-al  pr^oduction  for  regional  markets  v/ould  be  the 
vertically  inlograted  cattle  feeding,  slaughtering  and  marketing 
cooperative  cwrrencly  being  considered  in  Montana.     The  plan  can?  for 
a  corr.bined  feeding,  slaughtering  and  marketing  operation  owned  and  run 
by  the  partic'ipating  stockin.-n.     Present  thinking  is  that  five  or  six 
such  coop-^ratives  could  handle  the  cattle  market  needs  for  Montana. 
Another  plan  gaining  attention  is  a  regional  solid  waste  management 
system  in  v/hich  the  solid  waste  could  be  recycled,  used  for  fertilizer, 
cr  Given  any  nuiviber  of  further  applications. 

F.  The  future  of  Montana  does  not  depend  on  the  economic  and  political 
facuors  alone  but  it  depe:;dr.  as  well  on  the  hiinan  values  and  worthwhilo-;'r-i3 
of  living  in  Montana.     For  these  values  prosperity  alone  is  not  enough. 
Oi;r  history  thus  ^ar  shc.vs  that  the  more  edi/catf:d  our  citizens  bsccme 

the  more  they  tond  to  leave  the  state.     This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  cur  far.ily  ^nd  community  values  and  ou\-  educaticna!  values  are  out 
cf  adjustniert  with  the  needs  for  sustained  and  enriches  cc!n;Tiunity  life 
r.t  honis.     W&  are  taught  to  look  elsewhere  for  values  that  we  should  he 
creating  in  our  own  town. 

In  our  modern  world  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  to  lock  else..'her2 
for  the  vali'tjs  of  living.     Because  of  this  ncmadism  and  restlessness, 
the  co-itinuity  of  family  life  is  destroyed  and  rhe  integration  of  t;^" 
family  in  the  small  coiri^jnity  becomes  i-npcsr-ible.     The  future  of  ilo"tana, 
in  a  v.'ord,  defends  not  only  on  prosperity;  it  depends  fully  as  much  on 
the  ability  to  make  life  in  the  f^iiiily  and  the  snail  coirmunity  v^ewarding 
and  significant  to  tliose  in  it.     It  can  be  accu:riplished  by  the  organic 
development  cf  the  soil,  water,  and  human  r^esources  of  the  state  as  one 
inccg*'al  unity. 

Most  modern  peoples  don't  want  just  a  haphazard  future;  they  want 
planned  futures.     They  want  to  have  some  measure  cf  control  over  the 
changes  in  their  lives.     Individi'ally  they  achieve  this  f.nd  by  working, 
saving,  budgeting,  and  "planning  c^head."    Group  planning  does  much  to 
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make  pos-iiblo  those  things  that  as  individudls  we  cerinot  hope  to  conLrol. 
I'e  alftkidy  cit'^'J  seme  exo.irp'ies  earliar.     Group  planning  is  really  not 
cpprocif.Ijly  different  fnm  individual  planning.     It  means  that  people 
that  have  the  sutic  pjoblen;  c;ot  together,  identify  thst  problem,  Pxa-'-ir.e 
its  cajsp.s ,  consider  va'-^o:<s  methods  for  its  ioliition,  work  toyotner  for 
its  solution,  periodical  !y  survey  the  rcsiilts  Vii\,h  an  eye  to  irrprovcTCnts. 
Planning,  either  oy  the  groijp  or  by  the  individii-J,  is  sinply  prcble:n- 
solving;     As  so.nocna  has  put  it,  it  is  organized  foresight  plus  collective 
hindsight. 

(Z8)     QUESTION: 

A.  Hew  do  ^people  in  ou2'  town  fe-^l  chcut  planning? 

B.  Do  they  hjive  a!\  adsquats  understanding  of  what  collective 
planning  hrig'nt  do  to/ for  them?     Do  they  have  a  realistic  notiori 
of  what  planning  prcaesses  entail? 

C.  Kcw  can,  our  study  group  come  to  a  better  understanding  about 
getting  this  kind  of  process  going  and  irrproving  it  as  it  goes? 

D.  In  what  respects  has  our  group  already  been  engaging  in  this 
sort  of  process? 
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Hhat  we  are  really  getting  at  here  is  that  in  irany  respects  the 
. litiire  rests  v/ith  us,  individually  and  collectively,  and  if  we  acted 
accord inily  v/e  could  effect  change,  make  the  futire  different,  win 
a  mf-acure  or  control  over  it.  The  key  to  criange  and  control  rests  in 
our  recognition  of  our  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

G.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  close  this  discussion  without  reminding 
ourselves  that  fiontanans  must  not  look  for  a  planned  future  along  only 
one  road.  If  we  think  of  planning  as  problem-solving,  then  we  must  be 
prr;pdred  to  use  methods  which  the  problem  may  require.  The  planning  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  problem.  So-:ie  problems  are  purely  local  in 
scope,  resources,  methods;  others  are  <,'cil  ley -wide;  while  ethers  enco-i^pass 
the  er.tire  state;  and  still  others  include  the  region,  a  group  of  states. 
Our  planning  methods  must  not  be  insulated  from  the  raquirem.ents  of  the 
problem  or  the  resources  for  the  problem.  If  state  machinery  is  too 
limited  either  in  range  or  in  resources  in  dealing  with  a  set  cf  problems, 
then  we  must  seek  the  advice  and  aid  of  a  group  cf  states.  And  if  our 
own  community  ha?  problems  which  transcend  its  own  bo'jndari?s,  we  must 
levy  upon  the  resources  of  the  area  or  the  state.  Mo  problem  is  insoluble 
if  It  is  stated  correctly,  and  :i-zr:y   probler.'S  are  unsolved  bec.ai.'se  eveii 
though  correctly  defined  they  are  blocked  by  short-sighted  and  often 
selfish  interests  or  motives.  All  too  often  our  planning  measures  are 
not  big  enough  for  our  proDlems.  Yet  they  must  not  become  too  big  for 
them.  Planning  for  Montana's  future  must  be  a  grass-roots  partnership 
formed  by  iiontanans. 
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H.   Presentation  of  Research  Problem  III. 

Next  week  we  shall  discuss  "The  Future  of  Cur  Town  in  Relation  To 
Its  People." 

The  Chairperson  shall  ncj  call  attention  to  next  week's  work  and 
appoint  tiext  week 's  session  leader. 

READINGS 

1.  '^Cr.n  0;^-  rmall  Towns  Survive?"     Gustav  E.   Larson.  Ifnsh-iriqton: 
U.S.   Departi'ient  of  Agricult'ji'ft,  Resource  Di-velopT.-r.t  Aid,  Jtily  IScO. 

2.  The  Pape  of  the  Grc-^t.  Plair-s,  K.   Ross  Toole,  Little  Bvov/r.  Co., 
Boston,  197i5. 

3.  "Rjral   Life  in  a  Mass -Indus  trial   Society,"  Low^y  Nelson,  R^rAL 
Sociclogy,  22,  March  lOS/,  p.   20+. 

4.  "Should  They  Build  a  Fence  Around  Montana.?"  M1!ce  W.  Edwards, 
Mat-:cr;al  Geo.;>-aphic,    [lay,  1^75,  Vol.  149,  iio.   5,  pp.  614-649. 
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"Basically ,  an  historically  indigenous  local 
culture  docs  not  seem  to  exist.     The  cultural 
imports  of  each  decade  and  generation  and  the 
successive  waves  of  migration  associated  with 
each  combine  to  produce  a  local  culture  con- 
sisting of  layers  or  segments  of  the  mass 
culture  of  successive  historical  eras... The 
newer  cultural  importations  frequently  come 
in  conflict  with  the  older  importations  of 
other  eras.     The  conflict  "between    'spurious' 
and    'genuine'   culture  appears  to  be  a  conflict 
between  two  different  ages  of    'spurious' 
culture.  " 

Small  Town  in  Mass  Society 

Arthur  J .    Vidioh  and  Joseph  Densman 


Eighth  Section 
The  Future  of  Our  Town  in  Relation  to  Its  People 


A.  Procedures:     Group  chairperson  open  meeting.     Recorder  read  last 

week's  notes.     Today's  session  leader  take  over. 

B.  Wa  asked  several  week's  ago  whether  the  small  communities  of  Montan?. 
and  elsewhere  are  likely  to  survive.  Many  of  them  are  declining  in  both 
population  and  prosperity.  Some  have  disappeared.  Today  in  discussing 
the  future  of  our  town  we  should  ask  first  whether  our  community  has 

any  future.  Will  it  continue  as  a  stable  and  enduring  community?  Will 

it  decline  in  function  and  numbers  and  perhaps  disappear  before  many  years? 

(Z9)     QUESTION : 

A.  Name  some  of  the  things  that  make  for  permanence  and  stability 
in  our  community . 

B.  Name  some  of  the  things  that  make  for  its  decline  and  instability. 

C.  Communities  change  and  evolve.  Internal  and  external  forces  induce 
changes  at  the  conimunity  level  just  as  they  do  at  the  state,  regional, 
and  national  levels.  This  evolution  is  both  healthy  and  necessary  if 
our  communities  are  to  remain  in  the  stream  of  life;  a  vital  part  of  our 
changing  world. 

Examples  of  external  forces  that  act  upon  our  community  include 
decisions  of  government  and  big  business.  The  decision  to  build  or  not 
build  an  interstate  highv/ay  near  or  through  our  town,  or  to  locate  a  new 
factory  in  our  town  or  in  another  town  are  examples  of  such  external  forci*;, 
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Gcverrmcnt  policies  that  affoct  prices  of  local  agricultural  commodities 
or  that  set  liirits  on  acreages  planted  in  wheat  or  other  grains  are  other 
cxsnples.  Thf'se  decisions  made  in  far-off  board  rooms  and  seats  of  power, 
while  not  directed  exjjlir.iMy  ?.t  our  community,  do  nonetheless  ca.ise 
chain  reactions  tnat  ultimately  induce  changes  at  the  local  level. 

(-lO)     QUESTION: 

A.  Give  examples  of  such  external  decisions  that  have  influenced 
our  to-jn  in  the  past. 

B.  How  do  such  decisions  act  upon  and  influence  our  lives? 

C.  What  can  we  do  as  individuals  or  as  a  group  to  counter  or  enhc>:nce 
the  impact  of  such  decisions  now  and  in  the  future? 

D.   Wo  talked  a  few  v/eeks  ago  about  "influence  and  power"  at  the  local 
level— abciit  the  community's  power  structure.  We  asked  how  it  operated 
end  whether  it  was  accessible  or  closed.  In  the  same  sense  that  it  is 
i!r,;.ortar.L  to  ideiitify  external  forces  that  influence  our  lives  we  should 
also  seek  to  identify  those  internal  agents  or  forces  which  exercise  control 
cv.?r  the  community.  Many  of  those  influential  in  local  affairs  arc  in- 
volved becau:e  by  control lir.g  local  resci'rces  and  participating  in 
decision  making  they  protect  their  persor.al  invastmonts  in  the  cornTiunity. 
Others  are  more  altruistic  and  are  involved  because  of  a  heightened  sense 
of  public  duty  and  service.  Whatever  the  motive,  the  common  denominator 
is  participation  and  without  involvement  there  is  no  control. 

The  future  of  our  community  will  deperid  in  part  on  the  willingness 
of  its  people  to  involve  themselves  in  the  r.on?iunity's  affairs.  For 
ox3''i'!ple,  there  are  some  125  local  government  boards  and  ccir.^nissions 
either  authorized  or  mandated  by  state  law  in  Montana.  Some  of  these 
boa'^ds  are  clearly  the  machinations  of  over-zealous  bureaucrats  and 
legislators,  and  ethers  are  created  in  order  to  fulfill  a  federal 
mandate  necessary  to  gain  funds  to  run  various  prograrr.s.  Some  of  these 
local  commissions  and'boards  are  policy  making,  others  serve  local 
governments  in  an  advisory  capacity,  service  on  these  official  bodies 
provides  an  opportunity  fur  greater  participation  by  local  citizens  in 
the  decision-making  processes  of  their  local  government. 

(41)     QUESTION: 

A.  How  many  local  government  boards  and  corrmissions  are  active 
in  our  community?     What  are  they? 

B.  Why  do  they  exist?     I'/hat  value  do  they  serve  in  this  community? 
Are  they  effective? 

C.  What  opportunities  exist  within  these  official  bodies  to  draft 
plans  and  influence  policies  relating  to  the  futvre  of  our  town? 

D.  What  discretion  do  these  boards  have  in  setting  their  own  guide- 
lines and  operating  proaedvres? 

E.  How  seriously  does  our  community  take  these  board':?     Is  as-r^Hce 
on  them  sought  after  or  avoided  by  conmunity  members?     Why? 
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Th8  question  being  asked  here  is  basic  to  this  study  process:   How 
v/ell  arc  we  utilizing  our  opportunities  to  participate  in  our  small  town 
1i^e?  Ke  should  not  allow  our  cynicism  and  disillusionment  with  national 
politics,  the  Viet  Nans  and  tho  l.'atergate*: ,  to  erode  our  will  to  partici- 
pate in  and  actively  guide  the  fviturelife  of  our  local  community.  It  is 
essential  that  we  be  a  part  of  the  vital  processes  which  form  our  rural 
existence. 

E.  Probably  the  most  important  internal  force  in  making  a  community  v/orth 
living  in  is  a  good  education--.!  system  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  character 
of  the  community  itself.  Such  an  educational  system  will  be  first  of  all 

a  comT:.i;-,ity  educational  syso:?n.  It  will  not  limit  its  efr.rts  to  yo.'ng 
people  of  certain  age  levels;  it  will  direct  its  educational  and  cultural 
services  tcwc-rds  a':l  the  people,  of  v/hatever  age,  in  the  community. 

S'jch  an  educational  system  will  not  be  designed  as  a  k'nd  of  funnel 
to  draw  young  people  and  others  av/ay  from  their  home  communities  to  city 
regions  where  the  liahts  seem  brighter  and  salaries  seem  higher.  It  will 
be  an  educational  system  designed  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  home  community. 
It  will  help  make  the  relatioriships  among  people  there  fuller,  more 
creative,  more  worthwhile.  '  It  will  make  them  more  stable  ard  scc'jre. 

Such  an  educational  system  will  not  be  solely  a  program  of  courses, 
grades  and  classes.  It  will  be  deeply  integrated  in  the  significant 
life  of  the  cotrniunity  and  a  creative  influence  therein.  Some  of  it  may 
be  formal  education.  Much  of  it  will  be  informal  education  flowing  o';t 
from  centers  such  as  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  o;"her  crganizaticns 
in  the  community.  It  will  require  devotion,  skill  and  per-ma'.ent 
identification  with  the  community  on  the  part  of  the  educational  leaders. 

(42)     QUESTION: 

A.  What  about  our  community's  educational  service  in  this  larger 
sense?     Does  it  lead  toward  the  enrichment  a}id  stabilization  of 
life  in  our  community? 

B.  Ax'e  there  practicable  ways  in  which  more  could  be  done  in  this 
respect?     What  are  they? 

C.  How  might  our  local  colleges  and  universities  contribute  to  this 
end? 

_D._  How  might  local  folk  arts  avA  community  craftsman  contribute  to 
a  community  education  program? 

F.  Mainly  for  tv;o  reasons  do  people  leave  the  small  communities  of 
America.  One  reason  is  their  inability  to  n;ake  the  grade  economically. 
When  the  mill  shuts  down  or  when  for  other  reasons  there  is 

economic  faiiuva  or  si^agnation,  riany  peoole  are  hard  hit  and  have  to 

se:ik  work  elsewhere.  Another  reason  is  that  when  a  person  becomes 

prosperous,  or  when  the  young  people  finish  high  school  or  college, 

they  often  leave  their  small  town  in  order  to  find  what  they  think  is  a 
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better  place  to  live  or  greater  cultural  opportunity.  In  the  first  place 
people  leave  because  the  family  or  coTimuni  ty  is  not  productive  enough  to 
hold  them.  In  the  second  case  people  leave  because  the  community  does 
not  provide  sufficient  opportunity  to  consume  or  enjoy  the  goods  and 
services  appropriate  co  a  hiy'i  standard  of  living.  The  tv;o  reasons  are 
closely  correlated,  of  course,  but  many  communities  threatened  vnth 
decline  d-.>  not  realise  it.  Trie  community  must  be  (1)  productive  and 
(2)  a  good  place  to  live  in  o'der  to  survive. 

Ar.iericn  has  been  called  a  nation  of  nomads.  The  expansion  westward 
brought  with  it  much  inner  minruticn.  That  e»'a  ended  several  decades  ago, 
but  the  nomddism  probo.bly  is  increasing  r-ather  than  decreasing,  ihe  fact 
that  so  many  people  do  not  beiorig  anywhere,  that  they  have  no  com;n!.n-;ty 
that  they  cr.r  call  hoine,  brings  with  it  many  problems.  Social  irresponsi- 
bility, juvenile  delinquercy,  family  disintegration,  "identity  crisis" 
problems  are  some  of  the  consequences.  The  stabilization  and  eiirichment 
of  commuiii  cy  and  fj;mily  life  in  America  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

(43)     QUESTION: 

A.     Hew  important  is  it  that  we  have   "roots"  in  a  place? 

3.     How  does  it  help  us  to  know  ourselves ,   really  know  who  we  are, 
where  we  came  from,  end  where  we  are  going? 

C.  What  percentage  of  our  town's  population  is  rooted  in  the  place, 
having  been  here  for  many  years  and,   in  all  likelihood,  committed 
to  stay? 

D.  What  percentage  is  migrant;  here  looking  for  work  or  temporarily 
employed  and  not  likely  to  stay? 

E.  In  what  other  ways  do  these  two  groups  differ? 

G.   The  future  of  our  small  tov/n  will  depend  pai-tly  on  our  ability  to 
think  big  about  its  smallness.  In  April,  1975,  a  conference  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.  to  explore  issues  relevant  to  sural  Ainerica.  The 
main  themes  addressed  at  the  conference  are  worth  repeating  at  this 
time: 

"(1)  The  myth  of  "metropollydnna"--the  belief  that  sooner  or  later 
everyone  will  move  to  the  cities  and  live  happily  ever  after--is  factually 
false  and  morally  offensive.  It  deserves  a  swift  burial. 

(2)  In  its  place  we  need  a  new  national  policy  recognizing  the 
right  of  people  to  live  where  they  choose  and  not  where  the  planners  and 
bureaucrats  wish  to  put  them.  This  new  policy  would  have  as  its  stated 
goal  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  small  farms  and  small  towns. 

(3/  Rural  Americans  a^-e  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  federal 
revenue  pie,  either  in  terms  of  population  percentages  or,  still  more 
poignantly,  in  terms  of  needs.  The  inequities  are  long-standing  and 
clit  across  Qvary   category  and  Q'^i&ry   federal  agency  of  consequence,  with 
particular  eniphasis  en  HUD,  HEv!,  and  DOT.  Redressing  these  shameful 
imbalances  ough!:  to  be  among  Congress's  top  priorities. 
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(4)  "Reforir."  programs  which  reoionalize  medical  services,  consolidate 
schools,  etc.,  threaten  to  reform  rural   America  right  out  of  existence. 
Solutior.j  to  rural   proble(r5--must  be  RURAL  solutions--a  strengthonir.g  of 
local   SGlf-gove'"pn?!nt  insti  Ijtior.s  and  an  end  to  absentee  ownership  of 
land  and  resources. 

(5)  The  writers  of  our  laws,  guidelines,  and  regulations  often  pay 
no  heed  to  the  special   requirements  or  rural   Americans.     In  consequence, 
tT:any  national   progrfans  in  health,  welfare,  education,  and  housing  are 
exclusively  urban  an>"'  subijr'ban  in  scope.     Jo  jir1r>  corra.-.i:  Ihis.  Rural 
America  "desks"  should  be  p';vflhli';hpd  in  each  of  the  appropriate  federal 
agencvTs . 

In  general,  then,  the  delegates   (to  the  Conference)  called  for  greater 
equity,  more  ('(^portunitics  fjr  self-government,  and  a  reversal  of 
policies  which  have  consigned  rural  Americans  to  the  valley  of  neglect." 

(44)      QUESTION: 

A.     Are  the  above  five  themes  an  accurate  expression  of  our  aspirations j 

wants  and  needs? 


B.     How  might  we  amend  them  or  add  to  them? 


RESEARCH  PROBLEM  IV 

Select  a  representative  committee  from  this  group   (or  divide  the 
entire  group  by  categories)  and  write  a  platform  for  our  town.     The 
following  categories  should  he  addressed: 

1.  Self-government  in  our  town 

2.  Rural  poverty 

2.  Land J   resources  and  people 

4.  Rural  health 

5.  Agricultural  production 

6.  l&rtployment,  jobs  anA  training 

7.  Housiiig  and  community  development 

8.  Energy  and  rural  people 

9.  Public  education 

10.  Rur-al  economic  development 

11.  Rural  public  transportation 

12.  Rural  jwjtice  and  legal  assistance 

The  platform  should  be  a  statement  addressed  to  the  future  needs 
and  interests  of  our  community  end  its  people.     The  platform  should  he 
completed  in  two  weeks  and  presented  at  the  final  session  of  ovjr  study 
group.     At  that  time  it  may  be  debated  in  its  entirety ,  anended  if 
necessary  and  adopted  by  the  group  in  final  form.     The  group  may  then 
choose  to  publish  this  platform  in  the  local  newspaper  or  otherwise 
publicize  it. 
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Next  week  wo  shall  discuss  "How  to  Hake  Life  Better  in  Our  Town." 

The  chairperson  should  now  call  attention  to  next  week  's  work  and 
appoint  the  next  scscion  leader.     The  session  leader  should  review  next 
week's  section  and  prepare  a  reading  list. 


READINGS 

1.  Ttie  Organization  Man,  Willi  am  White,  Sincn  &  Schuster,  1955. 

2.  Tow^.rd  a  P1dvt"o.-'i^  f'o>  Rural  America,  Report  on  the  First  National 
Conference  on  kjral  America,  April  14-i7,  1D75,  Rural  America,  Inc.  and 
Rural  Hoi.'sing  Alliance,  pub.,  1345  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington, 

DC  2C036. 
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"Perhaps  our  email  cormrunities  a'-'e  hurt 
most  by  an  eaonomia  paradigm  that  promotee 
growth  and  bigness  above  all  else — the 
pursuit  of  quantity  rather  than  quality. 
This  is  vnforiunato  because  what  we  have 
spawned  is  an  affluent-effluent  society 
which  is  quickly  running  out  of  space.  " 


MiNTH  SECTION 
How  to  Make  Life  Better  in  Our  Town 


A.  PROCtDUHUS:       Group  ffhaivpci'son  open  meeting.      Recorder  read  last 

week's  notes.     Today's  session  leader  take  over. 

B.  First  of  all,  the  job  of  making  life  better  in  our  coiuriunity  is  net 
an  easy  one.  To  that  we  all  probably  will  agree.  Most  of  us  will  agree 
that  it  must  be  approached  as  a  diversified  set  of  problems  requiring 
action  and  thought  in  a  number  cF  different  fields.  The  job  of  making 
life  better  in  our  community  requires  an  approach  on  a  wide  front.  The 
quality  of  living  for  our  citizens  is  what  counts. 

Just  wh:it  is  meant  by  the  quality  of  life  is  hard  to  make  clear. 
For  all  of  us  it  probably  means  a  good  deal  more  than  we  can  say.  It 
refers,  c-f  course,  to  standards  or  values  that  we  find  in  living,  and  it 
includes  a  wide  range  of  interests  from  the  physical,  economic,  and  social 
to  th2  moral,  artiscic  and  appreciative  aspects  of  life  called  spi^^itual. 
A  high  quality  of  living  usually  means  a  kind  of  living  in  which  all  of 
these  valued  interests  and  activities  have  a  place.  In  such  a  life  there 
is  an  integration  of  these  values.  The  good  life,  in  brief,  is  an  organic 
or  coordinated  pattern  of  physiological  processes,  and  behavior. 

In  the  good  life  social  and  individi.ia''  interests  are  net  in  conflict. 
The  tv'.'o  cannot  easily  be  separated,  much  less  be  competitive  with  each 
otrier,  in  a  v/ell-balanced  culture.  In  America  we  are  often  so  centered 
on  the  individual  that  the  commupity  and  family  disintegrate.  In  Europe 
and  Asi^*.  the  i'lterest  often  is  so  centered  on  tl^e  state  or  tfie  formal 
institution  that  the  individual  disintegrates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
individual  and  true  community  both  disintegrate  under  either  one  of  these 
extreme  conditions. 

In  the  modern  world  powerful  influences  tend  to  sever  the  link  of  the 
coTuHunity  and  of  individual  life.  These  influences  probably  have  been 
more  powerful  during  the  past  hundred  years  that  in  all  human  history 
preceding. 
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Spiritually  this  disintegration  is  marked  by  the  extreme  separation  in 
modern  life  botv/een  productive  or  functional  activity,  sometimes  called  v.'ork, 
uiid  appreciative  life  or  enjoyrvient,  sometimes  called  leisure.  In  "normal" 
life  useful  activity  is  ucu'tlly  appreciatively  interesting  and  worthv/hile. 
Thus,  for  the  primitive  hun"^er,  hL;nting  is  not  orily  the  necessar-y  v^ay  cf 
getting  a  living,  it  also  is  prouably  chc  most  enjoyable  thing  he  can  do. 
in  him  the  productive  and  the  appreciative  life  are  one. 

In  mijch  of  modern  life,  however,  and  for  most  modern  men,  the  job  is 
one  thing  and  amusement  seeking  is  quite  another.  The  one  is  done  not  for 
itcelf  but  soL^ly  for  sometliing  beyond  itself;  the  other  is  done  solely 
for  itself  and  has  no  value  beyond.  To  the  extent  that  people  live  in 
this  way  tiieir  M^'qs  are  spiritually  disintegrated.  Tl-ey  tend  to  live 
fragmentary  lives  in  which  the  pieces  have  little  relation  to  each  other. 
In  many  men  «nd  women  this  loads  to  extreme  personal  and  social  disorgani- 
zation. I'.'e  live  more  and  more  in  fragments,  and  oiir  so-called  communities 
become  merely  unstable  collections  of  human  fragments. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  great  cities  or  in  places  where 
"living  is  subdivided  into  highly  specialized  parts.  These  parts  are 
controlled  by  remote  organizations  extending  far  beyond  the  range  and 
scope  cf  the  people  participating  in  them.  A  resident  of  Detroit,  for 
exr,iiple,  ^,iiy   live  in  a  big  apartment  building,  v^ork  for  General  Motors, 
attend  professional  baseball  games  for  amusement,  eat  in  a  chain 
rast.:»urcirit,  buy  ci^jarettes  at  a  chain  cigar  store,  turn  on  the  television 
for  pews,  etc.;  his  life  is  divided  into  sharnly  separated  compartments, 
political,  residential,  occupational,  amusement,  nutritive,  m.usical , 
etc.,  each  of  which  has  little  relation  to  the  others  and  each  of  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  remote,  large-scale  organization  far  beyond 
his  rar.ge  of  acquaintance.  He  and  any  small  neighborhood  community  to 
which  he  might  belong  are  broken  into  fragments,  each  of  which  is  controlled 
by  C7)   authority  far  beyond  himself  or  his  family  group. 
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45)     QUESTION: 

How  fragmented  ca-e  our  lives  in  this  oormunity? 


Is  this  necessarily  a  problem  for  us?     Why  or  why  not? 


Cj^    What  role  does  the  cormruniaations  media,   in  general,   and  tele- 
vibiun  in  particular,  play  in  this  fragmentation  process  in  our 
lives? 

t<^   How  does  television  affect,  positively  or  negatively ,   our 
expectations  of  ourselves  as  residents  of  a  small  town?     In  other 
words,   are  we  as  content  with  our  lives  after  ingesting  the 
commercialization  of  the  urbane  man  (and  woman)   through  such 
personalities  as  Joe  Namath,  Johnny  Carson,   Raquel  Welch,   and 
Barbara  Walters? 

C.   Among  the  modern  techniques  whereby  our  communities  and  our  individual 
lives  may  be  stabilized  and  given  a  rew  integration  is,  first  of  all, 
cooperation.  Cooperation  usually  means  the  voluntary  pooling  of  effort. 
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Vlhen  the  organization  becomes  strongly  coercive,  when  freedom  is  lost, 
then  it  is  not  ordinarily  called  cooi-orative,  but  authoritatl vo,  cio<;|>oLir, 
remotely  controlled,  or  soiT,othing  similar.  When  a  group  of  people  is 
faced  with  an  en^erger.cy  re; ji ring  rapid  and  extreme  adjustments,  or  when 
an  organ  nation  is  extended  over  many  people  and  wide  areas,  it  is 
likely  to  lose  its  qi:ality  of  freedom  and  become  a  different  Kind  of 
crgairization.  It  then  becoaies  necessary  to  decide  which  is  more 
important,  freedom  or  orcanization.  In  the  modern  world  sc'He  intelligent 
adjustment,  such  ?-s  this,  between  the  values  of  human  freedom  and  the 
values  of  organization  must  be  made,  if  efficiency  and  a  democratic  way 
of  life  both  are  to  be  maintained. 

Cooperation  may  be  practiced  in  many  ways.  It  is  habitually  practiced 
in  family  life,  and  the  faTiily  usually  is  stable  and  happy  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  voluntarily  cooperative  in  many  ways.  It  can  be  practiced  a 
great  deal  in  the  small  community,  but  the  degree  to  which  the  copmumty, 
and  also  the  family  is  a  cooperative  group  is  probably  declining.  A 
cliurch  is  nearly  always  a  cooperative  group  nowadays  both  in  its  financial 
su|-port  arid  in  its  inner  activity  although  not  always  in  its  doctrine.  A 
school  may  be  more  or  loss  cooperative,  depending  on  how  it  is  run  and 
financed.  Our  own  study  group  is  a  cooperative  organization.  Lodges, 
fraternities,  Rotary  and  other  service  clubs,  are  in  their  way  cooperatives. 

In  some  places  the  cooperative  idea  is  extended  to  the  purchase  and 
marketing  of  goods  to  consumers.  These  are  called  consumer  cooperatives. 
Others  handle  the  storage  and  marketing  of  goods  produced  by  the  group, 
such  as  wh-at,  oranges  and  milk.  These  are  called  producer  cooperatives. 
Sore  of  these  have  become  so  large  and  so  centralized  that  they  have  lost 
their  original  cooperative  character.  There  is  danger,  too,  in  cooperatives 
when  the  urge  to  make  money,  even  if  it  is  distributed  to  members,  beconies 
all-powerful  and  overbalances  the  service  phase. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  cooperative  stores,  service  stations, 
seed,  feed,  fertilizer  co-ops,  ip'^urance  co-ops,  telepiione  co-ops,  rural 
electric  co-ods,  and  credit  unions  or  banking  co-ops.  In  1973  bank  loans 
to  farmer's  cooperatives  totaled  $2,575,748,000.  In  Denmark,  where  the 
first  cooperative  consumer's  society  was  established  in  1866,  some  (31% 
of  all  households  are  now  men.bers  of  one  or   another  of  the  1,650  affiliated 
consumer  societies.  Cons'jmer  cooperatives  are  in  extensive  operation  in 
Sweden  with  1,700,000  meni.oer  households. 

The  success  of  cooperatives  obviously  depends  upon  the  need  for  then;, 
'/hether  they  can  give  better  service  than  other  agencies  must  be  decided 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  particular  situation  in  each  case.  Their  success 
also  depends  on  skill  and  progressiveness  in  management.  Cooperatives  will 
not  succeed  of  themselves.  They  depend  on  shrewd  and  canny  management 
as  much  as  does  any  other  business.  They  depend  also  on  a  fairly  stable 
and  informed  comriiunity  in  v.hich  to  operate.  For  that  reason  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  successful  in  smaller  towns  or  rural  regions.  The 
nomadic,  migratory  life  of  many  people  in  our  great  cities  is  not 
favorable  to  them. 
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Les  Chalmers,  who  pioneered  the  Vertically  Integrated  Livestock  Co- 
oper.=itive  in  Montana  which  we  discussed  earlier,  is  a  strong  proponent  of 
rural  cooperatives.  He  noted: 

"Cooperatives  can  supply  answers  to  rural  America's 
questions:  How  to  develop  the  techniques  of  co- 
operative effort?  How  to  bargain  more  effectively? 
How  to  market  goods  at  fair  prices?  How  to  develop 
rural  economic  strength? 

Rural  development  is  essentially  a  localized  endeavor. 
The  cooperative  is  a  strategy  which  can  enhance  the 
advancement  of  rural  development.  Cooperatives  can 
be  a  dynamic  force,  but  the  initiative  to  get  the  job 
done  must  come  from  the  individual  members  of  the 
community.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  American 
farmer  and  rancher--and  the  family  farm--are  not 
dead.  Cooperatives  can  create  and  develop  new  atti- 
tudes, ideas,  and  opportunities  for  the  farmer  which 
will  insure  the  viability  of  rural  life." 

Another  kind  of  cooperative  has  evolved  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  10  years  as  a  response  to  prodding  by  the  federal  government  and 
as  a  means  of  addressing  issues  of  regional  importance.  These  are  the 
councils  of  government  (COG's)  or  district  councils.  They  are  formed  by 
units  of  local  government  (usually  a  group  of  adjacent  counties  and  cites) 
who  associate  under  a  voluntary  agreement.  In  1975,  iiontana  had  two  such 
district  councils--one  in  northeast  Montana,  another  in  central  Montana. 
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QUESTION: 
P\     Are  there  any  producer  cooperatives  in  our  community?     If  so, 
describe  them.      What  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  they  have? 

ft  Are  there  any  consumer  cooperatives  in  our  community?     If  so, 
aescribe  them. 

CL  Is  there  need  for  a  consumer  cooperative  in  our  community? 
Why  do  we  need  it?     Why  do  we  not  need  it?     Discuss  the  whole 
problem  as  to  need,   difficulty ,  management ,  probability  of  success, 
etc.     Should  we  or  should  we  not  have  them  here? 

^*  What  other  kinds  of  cooperatives  exist  in  our  area?     describe 
them.     What  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  they  have? 

D.   The  second  technique  by  which  modern  communities  and  individuals  may 
be  stabilized  is  in  more  direct  control  of  the  instruments  whereby  they 
earn  their  living.  This  has  been  discussed  in  previous  weeks.  More 
direct  control  of  the  instruments  of  production  means  more  production 
on  a  small  scale  for  local  markets  or  for  regional  markets.  Of  course, 
the  lack  of  investment  capital  is  one  problem  which  hinders  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  small  production-oriented  industries  in  Montana's 
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snnl"!  tov/ns.  Helona-bascd  economist  Norm  Lanson  discusses  the  need  for 
such  capital  formation  to  occur  at  the  conimunity  level: 

"Local  and  county  planning  activities  aimed  at 
broadening  the  economic  base  is  an  important  stop 
in  the  devcjlopmcnt  of  icvostment  capital.  Capital 
formation  occcrs  first  at  the  local  level.  How- 
ever viable,  long-term  local  investment  of  the 
capital  requires  economic  stability. 

The  state  and  our  communities  historic  dependence 
on  cyclic,  production-oriented  natural  resource 
industries  has  limited  development  of  these 
criicial  investment  functions.  Com,munity 
economic  stability  throughout  Ilontana  could 
provide  the  basis  for  meaningful  long-term 
investment  capital  formation  in  the  state." 

The  formation  of  a  community  development  corporation  (CDC)  may 
provide  a  community  with  an  alternative  way  of  financing  small  business 
ventures.  Actually  the  small  community  interested  in  seeking  federal 
assistance  Tor  rural  development  W'ill  find  mere  than  650  various 
feceral  programs  available,  including  loans  to  cooperatives,  fish 
farming  grants  or  loans,  on-the-job  training  subsidies,  Indian  tourism 
enterprises,  and  hundreds  of  others. 

^mW      QUESTION: 

A"  How  might  we  promote  the  concept  of  local  development  and  local 
control  over  the  means  of  our  production?     How  does  this  relate 
to  the  idea  of  cooperatives? 

t)  What  financial  and  human  resources  eocist  locally  to  assist  in 
such  a  venture? 

E.   A  modern  system  of  education  is  a  third  technique  for  stabilizing 
and  making  life  better  in  our  community.  This  educational  system  ^'lould 
be  comiTiunity- centered  rather  than  centered  on  individual  careers.  It 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  huiran  resources  of  the 
community  and  the  illumination  of  ['.uman  values.  It  should  help  to  bring 
out  both  functional  activ.ty  and  appreciative  interests  ard  unify  them 
in  the  community  life.  It  should  help  to  find  expression  for  rhem. 

An  educational  system  in  which  the  functional  and  appreciative 
interests  are  unified  will  not  tend  to  withdraw  from  the  coiiimunity  the 
people  who  are  being  educated.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  help  to  malce 
the  conimuriity  itself  m^ore  productive,  both  in  term.s  of  making  a  living 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  so  that  people  will  find  outlet  for  their 
abilities  arid  stability  for  their  plar.s.  This  educational  service  should 
have  a  functional  relationship  with  all  of  the  community  all  of  the  time. 
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QUESTION: 
Di'cof)  up  a  brief  outline  for  a  community -centered  educational 
system  here.     This  is  an  educational  nyatem  which  should  be  serving 
all  of  the  people  in  the  aommunity  all  of  the  time.      (See  Question  42.) 

F.   Ke  hr-VQ  discussed  tY-CQd  modern  methois  of  stabilizing  cur  commtiP:l:y 
and  enrio^irig  x'<\q   lives  of  those  in  it.  They  are  coopcr-jtion,  a  larger 
degree  of  local  ccr.trol  in  the  instruuients  whereby  we  make  our  living, 
f.  coiTimijmly-centerad  educational  system.  A  fourth  method,  even  more 
diffic:'.;it  to  define,  is  to  d.r/eiop  further  the  appreciative  values  and 
facilities  in  modern  community  life. 

The  noderf!  smdu  tov\';i  can  be  very  differeit  from  the  small  tovn  of 
half  a  cent'jry  ago.  It  can  have  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  moderri 
v/o>-lu  and  few  of  the  di3adv2;itages  of  ma-s  society  and  urban  civilization. 
It  may  not  now  have  these  advantages  because  people  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  resources  available  in  the  small  community  or  how  to  use 
thorn.  It  is  primarily  a  problem  of  education  and  of  ccmm-jnity  cooperation 
and  planning. 

As  a  place  to  live  and  as  a  pl?.ce  where  children  can  grow  and  mature 
the  nod'i-.'f.  sirall  ccinmynity  h?s  resources  itrneasurably  superior  to  anything 
that  the  great  cities  can  offer.  As  we  noted  earlier,  people  are  re- 
discovering this  truism  and  moving  to  rural  towns  in  increasing  numbers. 
About  the  best  tning  in  the  world  for  a  human  being  is  other  human 
bein;:?.  A  person,  after  all,  finds  in  other  persons  most  of  the  things 
that  make  his  life  worth  living.  It  is  in  the  relatively  snail  community 
that  this  full  and  wholesome  relationship  among  human  beings  is  usually 
possible,  iluman  relationships  under  big  city  conditions  tend  m.ore  and 
more  co  be  de-humanizing,  f^-agmentary,  scattered,  unstable,  extensive 
in  rcPge,  but  shallow  and  .vapidly  shifting  in  content.  This  simple  fact 
is  perhaps  tne  main  reason  the  small  community  can  have  so  great  an 
advi.ntage  over  the  city  as  a  place  to  live.  We  can  associate  in  the 
small  conumu'.ity  with  whole  people,  not  pieces  of  them. 

A.iother  advantage  in  the  small  commi:nity  is  that  the  prod'jctiv2  or 
work  side  of  life  can  be  more  integrally  orri'.iiized  with  the  appreciative 
or  cnjoypient  side  of  life.  Life  can  be  wliole  th-rre.  It  follows  that  the 
expressive  arts  and  tiie  humanities,  as  they  are  sometimes  calladi  can 
have  a  for  deeper  and  mere  enduring  significance  than  elsev/here.  If  the 
small  community  is  used  as  a  center  for  participation  in  music,  drama, 
dancing,  poetry,  conversation  as  interesting  activities,  it  can  become  of 
ipKneasuratle  significance  to  these  who  live  there.  It  is  significant 
because  tnese  activities  then  emerge  from  the  participation,  not  of 
frag^ientary  specialists,  but  of  whole  human  beings  in  an  organic  community. 
Our  coirmi'nity  can  become  a  place  for  the  expression  of  folk  arts.  A;^ 
example  of  how  folk  arts  dxe   being  expressed  in  Montana  can  be  seen  in 
places  like  Jol iet  and  Colunbus  which  annually  sponsor  old  time  fiddlers 
jfiTiborees;  and  in  Absarokee  with  iJ'S  Saturday  morning  farmer's  markets. 
It  is  historically  true  that  most  of  the  greater  movements  in  the  arts, 
in  prophecy  end  in  h;<man  inspiration  in  general  have  originated  in 
relatively  small  and  vital  communities.  They  do  not,  to  be  sure. 
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come  of  themsclvGS,  like  a  flash  of  liihtninn.  They  come  usually  dun' rig 
r.n  era  of  intGllinence  and  wise  education.  Cut  from  the  small  community 
or  neighborhood  they  do  come. 

.  J^  QUESTION : 

J^fi.      V'hat  reaources  does  our  community  have  in  the  arte?     This 
'   means  n^t  hew  mciu  professional  musicians  or  literary  people   i 


b 


may  professional  musicians  or  literary  people  may   live 
there,   but  what  opportunities  can  be  created  for  our  oici  partici- 
pation in  ax'tistia  or  expressive  activity. 

B.     Is  there  a  place  for  amateurs?     Is  there  an  opportunity  here 
for  a  community  chorus?     Who  could  lead  it?     A  community  orchestra? 
Cc"zrr.<nity  drcvna?     A  corrmunity  flower  display  or  gardens?     A  community 
fair?     A  ccnvnunity  Tlianksgiving  dinner? 

ryC'     Tyro's)  up  a  rough  plan  of  activities  of  this  sort  that  might  be 
possible  and  appropr-iate  to  our  community — and  that  we  would  enjoy 
doing.     How  might  we  integrate  these  with  other  community  activities? 

'^VyD'     Might  we  consider  a  community  pageant  as  was  done  30  years  ago 
•^by  the  earlier  Montana  Study  groups? 

G.   Progress  report  on  Research  Problem  IV. 

Next  week,  our  last,  we  shall  discuss  "What  We  Have  Accomplished." 

The  chair;?erson  should  now  call  attention  to  next  week's  work. 
AlsOy  the  chairperson  should  probably  serve  as  next  week  's  leader. 


READINGS 

1 .  Directory  of  'Montana  Manufacturers,  l?76j77 ,  Information 
Svstens  Pureau;  [icjiv.riic  Dovo'lopnicn':  ji vision,  Montina  Depai-tnient 
of  Con-iunitv  Affairs,  Helena,  :m  59601. 

2.  Factories  in  the  Field;  The  Stoi'v  of  Migratory  Farm  Labor  in 
California,  Zdrey   ■!'-"il  lia.ns ,  Little,  Crovn  'a   Co.  1939. 

3.  The  Search  For  America,  Edited  by  Huston  Smith,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  ''assachusetts  Institute  o^  Technolony,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1959. 

4 .  Vortical  Inte'^ration  of_  the  Livestock  Industry  From  Bottom  to 
To_n:  A  RcQicnal  Concept,  Les  Chalmers,  Presented  by  the  Hart  Corporation 
Eox  302,  Roundtjo,  'lontana. 


NOTES 


"The  discovery  of  a  n-'no  dish  does  more 
for  the  happiness  of  mcrikzr.d.  thoi^  the 
discovery  of  a  new  stco?. ' 

Jean-Anthelm,^  Brillat-Saoarn.n 
Ilm.  P'i'-^o^'OP^'^^^  tn  the  Kitchen 


Tonth  Section 

What  We  Have  Accomplished 

A.  PROCLDUIiES :  The  group  chairperson  probcbly  should  lead  this 

meeting.     Recorder  take  notes  as  usual. 

B.  For  soire  ten  v/eeks  we  have  been  discussiro  life  in  Montana.     Whcit 
h:!ve  v/e  sxcomolished?     Perhaps  the  best  v/ay  to  approach  tliis  question  is 
to  usk  what  v/e  miaht  expe.-t  to  accomplish  and  then  as':  how  far  we  have 
cc~iO  up  to  expectations.     I'e  might  begin  by  rereading  tn^  fcVloiving 
statement  which  is  contained  in  the  title  pccj--  of  this  guide. 

"Life  In  Montana  is  a  group  study  proce?:3  in  community  self- 
analysiii.     Sttidy  oroiip  members  meet  voluntarily  for  the  purpose 
of  explorinn  coipniunity  needs  and  interests.     While  study  groL^p 
r.eiTibars  repv'esent  tlie  community's  diverse  backgrciir'ds  and  interests, 
they  stjdy  the  common  problems  of  their  community  and  try  to  c,ct 
cooperatively  towards  their  solutions.     So  long  as  people  will 
talk  together  us  neig'ibors  in  the  coniTiunities  of  toerica  the 
democratic  way  of  life  will  endure." 

^U    QUESTION: 

K.     In  what  wcijs  was  this  a  "co^rsnunity  self -anally  sis"? 

B.  Can  we  now  discuss  problems  more  objectively  and  pertinently  than 
we  could  ten  weeks  ago? 

C.  Do  we  understand  the  intellectual  outlook  of  our  group  better 
than  ten  weeks  ago? 

D.  Do  we  have  a  clearer  iinderatanding  of  our  to\Jn  's  needs  and 
interests? 

E.  In  what  other  ways  was  this  a  corrmunity  self -analysis? 
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C.  A  second  way  in  which  vi?.  might  hope  to  accomplish  something  in  this 
ton  weeks'  discussicn  is  in  builoing  i:p  our  factual  knowledge  aboit  O'lr 
corwunify  und  ab^'jt  Mr^Ptcma,  zr.c^.  'jndfslftndipg  more  clecirly,  in  the  lirht 
of  these  facts,  some  of  Ihs  basic  p/oblems  az  they  affect  human  velfure. 
We  rr-ight  hope  to  neve  n  clearer  idea  of  how  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
Iv  wo  know  how  to  :^^!^(\  for  action--eni'  then  do  take  action--thG  pirpose 
of  ouf  study  groi'p  will  be  further  realized.     If  we  can  get  from  this 
itudy  a  c"l90>-er  virion  of  scr-ie  of  the  human  and  social  developn.ents , 
both  good  and  i.>ad,  thaL  may  take  place  in  flontina,  our  stature  as 
citizens  and  our  capacity  for  ccns tractive  action  will  be  increased. 

^|;  QUESTION: 

'n.     Has  oiLV  factual  knowledge  about  our  aommunity  and  about  Montana 

bean  increased  h-j  thio  study  process?     In  what  ways? 

B.  Many  substantive  issues  were  raised  in  this  group  study.     Wrxiah 
were  most  meaningful?     (Perhaps  each  menber  of  the  group  oould 
respond  to  this  question) . 

C.  Is  our  understanding  of  our  basic  problems  any  clearer?     Vihat 
problems  in  paxtioular? 

D.  Is   owr  decision  as  to  how  these  problems  should  be  dealt  with 
cnu  more  definite  than  before?   ^What  decisions,  if  any,  hxje  W3 
made  ? 

E.  Is  there  any  greater  clarity  in  our  minds  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken?     In  what  directions?     Has  any  action  been  taken? 

F.  Recall  that  we  asked  some  questions  similar  to  these  in  our 
first  meeting  ten  weeks  ago.     How  do  our  present  answers  compare 
to  our  earlier  responses?     (See  Question  2,  Section  One). 

D,  In  a  recent  discussion  we  considered  the  tendency  of  modern 
civilization  to  separate  from  each  other  the  prodi'CtivG  and  the 
consuniptive  aspect',  of  living,  or  in  other  v/ords ,  useful  o*"  functional 
activity  and  havi;ig  a  good  time.  It  was  suggested  then  that  this 
stparction  tended  toward?  personal  and  group  disintegration.  Seme  of  us 
came  to  the  concLision  that  really  sigr.ificcrit  human  activity  sliould 
combine  the  useful  and  tne  enjoyable  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
usually  does.  He  might  expect  that  our  study  group  activity  here  would 
co;nbine  usefulness  and  pleasure. 

^p^    QUESTION: 

A.  Have  we  enjoyed  this  study  group? 

B.  Does  it  make  this  synthesis  referred  to  above,  of  the  useful 
or  functional  and  the  enjoyable? 

C.  Are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  it  in  this 
respect? 
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E.  It  will  becoT^e  evident  as  we  look  back  ovor  this  study  guide  c.illod 
Life  In  y,onta/u.   that  \</e  liQVG  been  concerned  v/ith  the  issue  of  how  to 
e-'iricr.  end  stabilize  small  town  life.  !'o  don't  claim  to  have  found  all 
the  answers,  but  we  hove  at  least  tried  to  recognize  the  problem  and  to 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  wnoreby  a  better  state  of  affairs  can  be-  br.-?ughi; 

In  our  sugyesticns  we  called  for  a  greater  degree  of  econorric  and 
p?liticsl  decentralization,  greater  involvement  by  more  people  in  the 
deciS'On-making  processes  of  their  community,  economic  diversification, 
an  educational  system  appropriate  to  family  and  co;r:munity-cente;-ed  life, 
an  integration  of  the  productive  and  enjoyment  aspects  of  commiinity  life, 
and  tnc  need  fo'-  an  orgenlp  planning  apparatus  within  the  community  which 
is  cn-yoing.        0 

(  bl^^UESTION : 

A.  -^'3  these  and  otrier  suggestions  made  throughout  this  study  process 
relevant  to  our  needs? 

B.  How  mi-ght  they  help  us  to  realize  future  aormrunity  goals? 

C.  Which  others  might  also  be  appropriate? 

F.  During  this  study  process  v.'e  made  certain  statements  and  assumptions 
abciit  sn^.ll  towns  and  the  rural  way  of  life.  While  mindful  of  the  many 
pr'oL'lems  on  the  contemporary  rural  scene,  we  tried  to  project  an  optimistic 
perspective  about  the  future  viability  of  our  small,  rural  con^^munities. 

We  think  current  trends  justify  this  outlook.  Recent  migration  patterns, 
as  we  noted  earlier,  show  more  and  more  people  moving  to  the  nation's 
^yral  places,  and  away  from  the  big  cities.  This  movement,  if  sustained, 
can  bring  new  vitality  to  our  small  tov.'ns. 

Another  basic  assumption  we  made  was  that  our  rur.?l  co<T;nunitiG3 
will  continue  to  inspire  cur  democratic  values,  as  they  always  have, 
.md  that  these  democratic  traditions  are  best  preserved  and  given 
expression  in  the  nation's  small  towns  and  rural  places. 

Also  implicit  in  all  of  these  ten  weeks  c^  discussions  has  been  the 
belief  that  the  good  life  is  a  whole  life  in  which  all  the  normal 
functions  of  living,  the  b'^olocicsl,  the  economic,  the  social,  the 
intellectual,  the  appreciative  and  spiriLual,  are  coordinated  with  each 
other,  and  in  which  all  have  opportunity  for  expression.  I'e  have  assi^med, 
fj-.Ther,  that  human  beings,  as  amaaic.  creatures  with  diversified  furc- 
ti-ns  and  interests,  are  of  more  value  than  instituticnal  o.-'ganiz-atio'is 
such  as  the  state,  the  corporation,  property,  class,  and  so  on.  He  believe 
that  the  enrichment  of  human  life  in  this  sense  is  the  most  iinporusP.t  oT 
all  things.  And  this  means,  of  course,  not  merely  the  life  of  one  m.un 
or  another,  but  an  eq^al  opportunity,  so  far  as  possible,  for  all. 


Ml  nut  OH 
Montana  Study  Group 
Poplar,  Montana 
Session  119   March  15,  1979 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:10  p.m.  by  Bob  Kelsey,  study 

group    thalriium    .il    the    First    Prosby tcr i.in    Clmrili.      Those    present    were: 

Joan  Broomfield  David  Johnson 

Delores  Gergen  Chris  Gorder 

Betty  Kelsey  Howard  Kelsey 

Sharic  Loegering  Lester  Frantzick 

Dick  Loegering  James  Fairley 

Leota  Hoye^  Bob  Kelsey 

Pat  Beck  Ralph  Freedman 

Catherine  Eder 

Also  present  were  Vickie  Desonia  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Community  Affairs 

and  Steve  Cole  of  Montana  State  University. 

Howard  Kelsey,  session  leader  read  the  first  question: 

Question  45A)B)  How  fragmented  are  our  leves  in  our  community?  Is  this  neces- 
sarily a  problem  for  us?  Why  or  why  not? 

Just  as  the  section  describes,  our  lives  are  fragmented. 

One  thing  is,  everyone  knows  just  about  everyone  else  here. 

One  fragmentation  has  just  about  disappeared-  that's  the  fragmentation 
caused  by  the  churches. 

Competition  among  churches  has  gone  down  too. 

People  weren't  as  friendly  in  the  town  where  I  used  to  live. 

I  guess  when  I  think  about  it  my  life  is  fragmented. 

Fragmentation  isn't  that  bad. 

To  me  though,  its  important  that  thing  fit  together. 

Only  a  simple  hunting  society  is  not  fragmented.  We  are  all  depend- 
dent  on  the  same  basic  economy. 

The  problems  here  are  real  and  not  make-believe. 

A  discussion  on  the  definition  of  fragmentation  followed. 
Question  45C)What  role  does  the  communications  media,  in  general,  and 
television  in  particular,  play  in  the  fragmentation  process  in  our  lives? 

It  is  a  unifyin  element. 

The  news  gives  me  out  side  contact. 

The  North  Dakota  televison  stations  confuse  every  one. 
When  I  first  came  here  my  first  Impression  was  that  the  mortality 
rate  was  high.  The  nonchallant  attitude  surprised  me. 
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ri'oplr    clLliiT    l.uiKli    or    cry    bci-.iusc    tliL-y    don '  l    know   wli.a    lo    do. 
They    feci    so    lu'l|>lcss.    Alcoholism    Is    a    l)l>;    killer    licre. 

Question  45D)   How  does  television  effect,  positively  or  neRatlvely, 


our 


expectations  of  ourselves  as  residents  of  small  towns?  In  other  words  are 
we  content  with  our  lives  after  ingesting  the  commercialization  of  the  ur- 
bane man  (and  woman)  through  such  personalities  as  Joe  Namath.  Johnny  Carson. 
Raquel  Welch  and  Barbara  Walters? 

Waht  a  bunch  of  paralells! 

Television  has  a  largely  negative  effect,  as  people  become  non-entities. 
They  only  discuss  what  they  see  on  TV. 

Life  is  very  interesting  in  the  small  town 

People  would  like  a  public  TV  station. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  the  same  product  in  the  drug  and  grocery 
stores  due  to  demands  of  the  TV  watching  consumers. 

46A)Are  there  any  producer  cooperatives  in  our  community?  If  so.  describe 
them.   What  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  they  have? 

We  don't  have  a  producer's  coop.   The  Farmer's  Union  was  originally 
a  producers  cooperative. 
ACS)  Are  there  any  consumer  cooperatives  in  our  town?  If  so,  describe  them. 

REA,  RTA,  PCA,  Farmer's  Union,  Cenex,  GTA. 

Management  causes  a  problem.   Leveraging  power  to  obtain  grain  cars. 
They  may  not  have  a  lot  of  power  because  the  elevators  are  owned   by  individual 
area  farmers. 

46G)  Is  there  a  need  for  a  consumer  cooperative  In  our  community?  Why  do  we 
need  it?  Why  do  we  not  need  it?  Discuss  the  whole  problem  as  to  need,  difficulty 
management,  probability  of  sucess,  etc.  Should  we  or  should  we  not  have  them 
here? 


Several  line  elevators  may  share  truck  loads  of  products.   The  coops 
will  not  have  an  advantage  when  it  comes  to  gasoline  rationing. 


page  three 
Discussion  of  the  FlMl  Session 

Sliarle  I.ocgcring  ofrcrcd  to  h;ivf  lIk-  mct-tlny  In  her  home  next  week. 

Steve  offered  to  keep  coming  on  an  as  needed  basis  for  future  meetings.   He 

pointed  out  that  the  community  has  the  cabability  to  solve  its  own  problems.   Ne 

Next  weeks  celebration  may  be  one  similar  to  a  commencement. 

Many  felt  a  need  to  address  specific  issues  important  to  the  community.   The 

Montana  Study  is  a  living-growth  experience. 

Maybe  this  group  can  be  the  nucleus  for  a  Town  Planning  Board. 

The  attitude  of  the  group  has  changed  immensly  in  the  last  four  meetings 

or  so.  It  doesn't  seem  like  the  same  group.   There  is  a  feeling  of  hope  and 

enthusiasm. 

Some  one  commented  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  PTA  fprmed  in  Poplar. 

They  said  they  will  try  to  start  one  up  again  as  the  last  time  one  existed 

In  Poplar  was  18  years  ago. 

Poplar  needs  capital  investment.   Three  different  community  boards  of  directors 

have  noted  this.   The  potential  market  for  many  services  Is  good.  The  local 

development  corporation  could  reinvest  in  the  community. 

Next  week  we  will  meet  at  7;00  p.m.  Suggestions  to  do  the  research  projects 

before  the  regular  session. 

Bob  Kelsey  will  be  the  next  session  leader 

Next  weeks  session  will  be  advertised  in  the  Shopper.   We  will  meet  in  the 

church. 

No  more  questions  were  answered  as  the  time  was  late  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
discussion  held  was  of  more  importance. 
Meeting  adjourned  at  10;20  p.m. 
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